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¥T is seldom, if ever, the 
‘ of 
that 
realization 
of 
anticipate 


hopes and dreams 


childhood attain 


positive 





which those youth 


and 


maturity not only 


but demand; too often the interven- 
ing years, interwoven as they must 
needs be with care and toil, joy and 
sorrow, the common lot of mankind, 
have so completely eradicated those 
early longings that if, perchance, the 
time to admit of their 
vratification the desire so often stifled 


does arrive 


has become extinct; only occasion- 
ally do those puerile impressions be- 
come so effectually established and 
so resolutely 


guarded in memory’s 


storehouse that, like the tiniest spark 


once set aglow, though  ofttimes 
smothered, will, with the gentlest 
breeze, be fanned into a flame of 


such astral intensity that naught but 
an entire consumption of fuel can 
ever extinguish. 

Thus it was with the meagre knowl- 
edge of Jamaica which I gleaned from 
my geography in the little rural school 
where first my infant mind grasped 
the idea that the world was big and 
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grand and round, and the little, nar- 
row precinct which I loved because 
it was home, was but the smallest 
speck on its mighty surface, had 
made such a lasting influence on my 
mind that though many had been the 
years that had come and gone since 
then it was as completely alive with 
enthusiasm and joyous imaginings on 
that January day when I stepped 
aboard the steamer bound for the isle 
of perpetual summer as at the close 
of that lesson which had given me 
my first glimpse of an imaginary 
fairy-land so long ago. 

All was bustle and confusion, the 
last ‘‘ good-bys’* had been said, the 
‘Cast off the bow line*’ 
had been given, and under the guid- 
ance of a tug, the Belvidere of the 
Boston Fruit Co. was towed out into 
the stream. 


command 


It was a question of but 
a few moments when the powerful 
engines began to move, and our jour- 
ney had in reality commenced. The 
islands in Boston harbor, Minot’s 
light, and the barren shores of Cape 
Cod were ere long left far behind, 
and soon we bade an affectionate 
farewell to the shores of America, 
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casting, notwithstanding the antici- 
pations of coming days, many a lin- 
gering glance toward the beloved 
land of our nativity, ‘‘the republic 
of the West,’’ birthplace of freedom, 
the pride and boast of every loyal 
heart. 

One hundred miles from Highland 
light far out to sea was seen the 
South Shoal lightship. like some 
sturdy sentinel, an ever-present re- 


which the captain occupies the seat 
at the head of the table, and with 
most benignant mien casts a smiling 
glance around as if to say, ‘‘ Eat all 
you can to-night, ye cannot tell the 
sorrows another day may bring to 
the uninitiated,’’ and surely one 
needs no verbal solicitation to test 
and digest such viands as the ship’s 
stewards know so well how to pro- 
vide. We adjourned to the deck to 





Rodney, Spanish 


minder to the mariner of the danger- 
ous banks of sand otherwise so care- 
fully concealed. 

The first night a brisk breeze from 
the south indicated heavy weather in 
the near future, and cautious Cap- 
tain Paine gave orders to have the 
hatches well secured, thus putting 
the steamer in a condition to resist 
any storm that might overtake us in 
this cold and inhospitable clime. 

After dinner, which is always be- 
tween six and seven, and during 


hear the weather prophets prognosti- 
cate as to the outlook. A hazy ap- 
pearance in the southern and eastern 
horizon was a sure indication to the 
wise ones that we were but enjoying 
the calm which precedes the storm. 
I soon retired, and after a couple of 
hours’ sleep began to realize that the 
continual rocking of which I was 
momentarily becoming more and 
more conscious, was certainly ac- 
companied by no soothing or hallu- 
cinating lullaby, and when in the 
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early morning the wind and rain told 
us the gale, though not severe, was 
upon us, two thirds of the party had al- 
ready proved most satisfactorily what 
a rebellious organ the stomach can, 
at times, become, and even your hum- 
ble servant, as he jocosely asked his 
friend in the adjoining stateroom how 
he was enjoying his trip to Jamaica, 
felt no little amount of sympathetic 
desire to follow his example and re- 
gale old Neptune with last night’s 
repast rather than attempt at present 
to feast on dainties, which a few 
short hours before proved so substan- 
tial and refreshing. 

One solitary gull had kept us com- 
pany, his pathetic call falling with a 
mournful, monotonous cadence, as 
he soared far overhead. Strange 
instinct that prompts these crea- 
tures of the sea to follow life for such 
long distances ! 

Our genial captain was most pa- 
tiently communicative, easily ap- 
proached, and cheerfnlly answered 
all the reasonable and unreasonable 
questions with which he was con- 
stantly plied, while Captain West of 
Provincetown, a retired whaler, en- 
tertained the company with fish 
stories galore, which were eagerly 
swallowed by his appreciative hear- 
ers. May the jovial ex-captain suc- 
ceed as well in his new enterprise, 
super cargo for the Boston Fruit Co., 
as he did in interesting his ardent 
friends and admirers aboard ship, 
was the hearty wish of one and all. 

Early Thursday morning we 
sighted one of the New York and 
Liverpool steamers,—greyhounds as 
they are called—which, like some 
giant race-horse, sped by us and was 
soon lost to sight in the east. 

At noon we struck the Gulf Stream 


with the wind southeast and blowing 
a gale, the sturdy craft shook from 
stem to stern, and as smiles gave 
way to looks of apprehension the cap- 
tain strove to calm all fears by the 
assurance of better weather soon. 
By nightfall the storm and wind had 
increased to such an extent I could 
not retire, but still the captain, as he 
enjoyed his game of cards, as uncon- 
cernedly as if the sea had been as 
placid as on a June morning, con- 
tinued to appease our alarm by his 
own intrepidity, and although speed 
had been diminished and instead of 
gliding along the steamer now 
ploughed the angry main, yet 
bravely did she resist each massive 
wave, and for a distance of two hun- 
dred and seventy miles she fought 
against an head wind and a rough 
sea. 

But Friday proved our command- 
er’s superior knowledge, for the sun 
shone brightly, the air was soft and 
balmy, and old ocean, her fury spent, 
reflected on her quiet surface the ex- 
quisite coloring of the azure-tinted 
sky, and every heart, despite the 
still, unwonted pallor of the faces, 
seemed, as it were, to refract an an- 
swering ray of brightness in appre- 
ciation of a subdued, yet faultless 
grandeur, and of thankfulness to 
Him, whose ‘‘ Peace, be still,’’ does 
still resound with the same mighty 
potency as when first the low com- 
mand had power to soothe his awe- 
struck disciples. 

Now we began to look for that 
sure precursor of the tropics, the fly- 
ing fish and the petrel or ‘* Mother 
Carey’s chickens,’’ and far into the 
night still haunted the deck, loth to 
leave that starry canopy, for to our 
vision, accustomed to northern skies, 
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the number and brilliancy of those 
stellar wonders seemed unparalleled. 

Saturday morning the awnings 
were hung and gladly did we sup- 
plant our ‘‘homespun’’ for thinner 
and lighter material. We had, in- 
deed, begun to bask in a summer tem- 
perature, and to one who never tires 
of that delightful season of sunshine 
and blossom, the sudden transit from 
the chilling blasts of New England 
to a taste of tropical atmosphere was 
truly entrancing. 

Sunday forenoon found us abreast 
of Cuba, that beautiful and produc- 
tive island so cruelly devastated by 
Spanish avarice and tyranny. 

As we glided along within a mile 
of her shore the trees and grasses 
were plainly visible, although from 
this point the island presented an 
especially unattractive appearance, 
everything having a dry, parched 
aspect, as if Nature in true sym- 
pathy with her suffering children 
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had mournfully withheld her habit- 
ual and sustaining hand. A few 
natives walking along the shore in 
no wise presented a warlike attitude, 
but on the contrary seemed almost 
unconsciously to arouse a feeling of 
pity from the poverty-stricken and 
dejected look we imagined even at 
that distance we could discern. 

A few miles to the northeast are 
situated the cities of Baracoa and 
Port Yumuri, formerly noted for their 
great shipment of bananas. The 
rocky shores rise precipitously out 
of the sea and disappear in moun- 
tain ranges fully half a thousand 
miles to the west where the seat of 
war is located. 

Cuba under American or English 
rule would undoubtedly prove a veri- 
table ‘‘ Klondike,’’ for no country 
can rival her in the production of the 
finest tobacco and no connoisseur, as 
he had lazily watched his airiest 
castles disappear in a blue-white, 
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curling wreath of vapor, would for 
one instant depreciate that rare and 
pungent odor or delicious flavor of 
those fragrant Havanas, and cer- 
tainly no other country can produce 
such fine bananas unless it may pos- 
sibly be Jamaica, to us at that time 
the land of promise further on. 
Toward sunset we left the Wind- 
ward Passage and steamed into the 
Caribbean sea. Words of mine inade- 
quately describe the beauties of that 
night. Sky and sea seemed blended 
in an atmosphere of magnificence. 
Not a cloud bedimmed that cerulean 
dome, not a turbulent ripple dis- 
turbed the tranquil stillness of those 
southern was in- 
deed feasting our eyes with a most 


waters. Nature 
lavish display of her wonderful artis- 
tic skill, and when the ‘‘ Queen of 
night’’ with royal grace lifted her 
crown of glory, and with stately mien 
slowly ascended her throne amid that 
vast and vaulted splendor, naught 
but the glorified brush of the Great 
Spirit could produce such faultless 
harmony, and naught but His crea- 
tive power could have conceived 
such supreme perfection of art. 
During the entire passage through 
the Gulf Stream our attention was 
called to a peculiar sea-weed which 
floated and revolved constantly, the 
same ocean-born Sargasso that Co- 
lumbus and his little crew beheld 
when first they sailed toward a new 


and undiscovered land. It has now 


no attachment to the sea-bottom, but. 


is kept in continual motion by the 
action of the waves and its revolu- 
tions are such that it never leaves 
this vast equatorial eddy. It is said 
that within its limits thousands of 
crabs, cuttle-fish, and mollusks exist. 

Early Tuesday Folly’s Point light, 
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and a little later the order ‘‘ Let go 
the port anchor,’’ told us we were 
nearing our desired haven, and pres- 
ently the harbor of Port Antonio, 
the gate to Jamaica’s fair isle, was 
clearly discernible. 

The health officer rapidly examined 
our papers, and a clean bill being 
given we were allowed to make fast 
to the Teams 
were take us to the 
attractive and most 
pleasantly situated hotel, standing on 
a slight elevation a short distance 
from the shore. 


company’s wharf. 
Wailing to 
Litchfield, an 


What queer sights met our gaze as 
we were hastily driven through those 
silent streets. Many of the natives 
were still sleeping on barrels or door- 
steps, our presence being entirely 
unnoticed by them. After an early 
breakfast we started on a tour of in- 
spection. First the office of the Boston 
Fruit Co. was visited and our drafts 
exchanged for English currency, 
then the stores were patronized while 
the now wide-awake Jamaicans be- 
gan to eye us curiously, and we in 
turn importuned them with questions 
both varied and unique ; their habits, 
customs, and mode of life were soon 
familiar to us and when our reporter 
slyly interviewed a few of the col- 
ored damsels in regard to matrimony, 
the replies were so entirely satisfac- 
tory and pertinent they brought many 
a hearty laugh from the lips of New 
England’s hardy sons. 

Many were on the streets offering 
their wares for sale, ‘‘ Will buckra 
(white) man buy?’’ Having been 
warned not to pay the first price they 
ask, for it is always more than they 
expect to receive, no little time was 
spent in parleying with our new ac- 
quaintances, and not a small amount 
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of ingenuity did they display before 
they would declare themselves satis- 
fied and the sale or bargain closed. 

On Saturday evening the narrow 
thoroughfare in the vicinity of the 
water is always thronged, and it is 
almost as impossible to wend a pas- 
sage through the struggling, shout- 
ing mass of humanity as through 
Gotham’s boulevard on 
or St. Patrick’s Day. 


Evacuation 
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contented as the days are long. The 
cares and worries of life surely find 
no lodgment on their ample should- 
ers. Can it be that the primitive 
life they lead so near to Nature 
brings more happiness than our mod- 
ern civilization? Who can answer? 
In strength and muscular develop- 
ment the women are superior to the 
men. Courageous and undaunted 
they fight their own battles and gen- 





What beautiful specimens of man- 
hood and womanhood they really are. 
The women habitually carry heavy 
burdens on their heads which tend 
to give them a perfectly erect appear- 
ance. The muscles of the neck and 
shoulders are handsomely developed. 
No corsets constrict their waists, con- 
sequently their movements are per- 
fectly free, and with a somewhat dig- 
nified demeanor which their erectness 
naturally gives. They were to all 
outward appearances as happy and 


erally carry off the palm of victory. 
Tuesday afternoon we took our first 
trip over the mountain to Moore 
Town along macadamized roads as 
hard as a floor. Soon a most fas- 
cinating vision of loveliness was pre- 
sented to our astonished gaze. Ex- 
clamations of wonder and amazement 
were heard from every tongue. It 
was indeed a veritable Garden of 
Eden. All were astounded at such 
magical revelations of Nature. As 


far as the eye could reach, eight hun- 



































dred feet below, stretching over a 


broad area was the Golden Vale 
Banana plantation situated in the 
midst of a rich valley watered by the 
Rio Grande river, the highway being 
lined on either side with the richest 
vegetation, palms, cocoanuts, and 
bananas predominating. Over and 
over again has this fair vale been 
described by tourists, yet the result 
is far from satisfactory for I doubt if 
any other part of the world can ex- 
hibit a panorama of loveliness more 
enchanting. Frost is unknown; it 
is one long, delightful summer time. 

Arriving at the little hamlet the 
inhabitants were out in a body to 
give us kindly greeting, ‘‘ Morning 
Marsa,”’ Missus,”’ 


‘* Morning was 


heard on every side. We found here 
a school in session. The children, 
though colored, were bright and in- 
telligent, being taught by a native 
missionary, who, I was informed, was 
also their spiritual guide. An em- 
bryo artist the 
ceeded in photographing a boy of 


among patty suc- 
eight summers who evidently con- 
sidered clothing a superfluous com- 
modity, two pence making the little 
chap as happy as the Prince of Wales 
receiving his quarterly allowance. 
After 
with those eatables and 


refreshing the inner man 
drinkables 
indigenous to the country and reluc- 
tantly bidding adieu to our hospita- 
ble friends we slowly retraced our 
way down the mountain side with 
many a backward, wistful glance to 
that gorgeous carpet of emerald rich- 
ness. Other sights to be described 
had their peculiar attractions, but 
none made so lasting an impression 
upon my mind as the trip to Moore 
Town and the Golden Vale Banana 
plantation. 
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Next day, Wednesday, we decided 
to take the early train for the former 
capital of the island, Spanish Town, 
which is on the right bank of the Rio 
Cobre river, very irregularly built, 
unhealthy, and of no commercial im- 
portance, although the dignity of the 
place is weekly manifested by some 
resident with a communication to the 
Kingston papers. It has some fine 
public buildings, which remind one 
of a former greatness. The city is 
bountifully supplied with water from 
the river, clear as crystal and must 
be very pure. After spending the 
forenoon, with the thermomter at 
eighty, at this ancient city, we se- 
cured teams which took us over an- 
other macadamized limestone road to 
Bog Walk. 
extremely picturesque and sublime. 
For eight miles we followed the left 
bank of the river, while on the right 
solid masonry made by the hand of 


We found the scenery 


God towered a thousand feet into the 
air. These stones are so regular in 
shape and so evenly placed that one 
unconsciously exclaims, “Could man 
From 
the crevices of the rocks scrub trees 
grow,—how they flourish or how they 
The 
Jamaica railroad has one tunnel a 
mile long through the mountain, be- 
sides several shorter ones. Many 
have viewed this marvelous work of 
Nature and are unanimous in ac- 
counting it as one of the wonders of 
the world. Our stay here was all too 
brief. At Bog Walk, the end of our 
journey, refreshments were furnished 
by a Mrs. Gibson and her fair daugh- 
ter, and most assuredly the celebrated 
painter, whose canvas has so assidu- 
ously dominated and revised ‘‘ beau 
monde,’’ for the past months could 


>? 


have built this mountain! 


remain secure, is a mystery. 
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have found no purer type of original- 
ity than this secluded Trilby, who, 
though bearing a cognomen made 
famous by art and literature, was as 
primitive as the demurest Puritan. 

The fast approaching darkness 
warned us we must shorten our stay 
here and we soon bade our generous 
hostesses adieu with “God speed 
them” in their earnest endeavors to 
make the weary wanderer at ease. 
As a result of the princely treatment 
we had received, the basket we had 
brought from Spanish Town re- 
mained untouched. 

A hearty.dinner awaited our re- 
turn to the Rio Cobre hotel, and after 
satisfying the inner man with sub- 
stantials as well as delicacies, we 
adjourned to the broad veranda, 
where, beneath the silvery rays of 
the moonlit sky and the sparkling 
lustre of countless stars, we were 


Mandevi:\« 


entertained, if not regaled, by a noc- 
turnal concert participated in by an 
innumerable chorus of insects, each 
seemingly vying with the other in 
an eager, if unappreciated, effort at 
serenading. We were all given 
cool, airy rooms, and at a late hour 
retired to sleep and dream of the 
dear friends at home. 

The next afternoon we took the 
train for Ewarton, the termination of 
the Jamaica railroad. Here we were 
met by teams which gradually as- 
cended the mountains, until again a 
landscape of verdure, miles in extent, 
was unfolded to our delighted vision. 
The whole region was covered with 
tropical trees and plants which grow 
without much, if any, cultivation. 
After a ride of two hours we arrived 
at Moneague, high up the moun- 
tains. We found the hotel all that 
heart could wish, while our accom- 
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modating waiter, Solomon, received 
his first lesson in concocting Ameri- 
can beverages under the expert and 
judicious guidance of our Haverhill 
companion, Stansfield, and later his 
astonishment received a tremendous 
set back at the capacity of one of the 
company. 

The early morn was made hideous, 
our sleep being disturbed by a whole 
colony of cocks. There must have 
been large ones and small ones, so- 
prano and alto, tenor and bass, each 
trying to outdo the other in welcom- 
ing the coming dawn. One large 
brahma had roosted directly under 
my window in a mammoth rose bush. 
I pleaded, implored, and finally com- 
manded him to cease his unsuccess- 
ful solo, but all my efforts were una- 
vailing. Perhaps it was for the best, 
for it proved a means of my rising 
early and witnessing a magnificent 
sunrise, and as I watched the warm 
rays dissipate the billowy, snow- 
white clouds from the highest peaks, 
I was carried in imagination to our 
own Granite state and vividly re- 
called a similar one which I had wit- 
nessed on Mount Washington sev- 
eral years ago. 

I surmise my noisy friend formed a 
conspicuous part in our repast the 
ensuing evening, for I failed to hear 
his noble voice the succeeding morn- 
ing. 

The climate at Moneague was par- 
ticularly invigorating and must be 
the healthiest on the island, never 
extremely hot but as near temperate 
as possible at that latitude. 

Next we directed our course 
through Fern valley to Roaring falls 
and St. Ann’s bay, by fertile fields 
of guinea grass enclosed by thick, 
lime-stone walls, and on either side 


of the road, cattle, fat and sleek, 
grazed in the valley and on the hill- 
sides. Jamaica has in her mountain 
district ninety thousand head of cat- 
tle and three hundred and twenty 
thousand acres of feeding land. The 
owners have acquired the singular 
appellation of ‘‘ Penholders.’’ I un- 
derstand, as a class, they are quite 
wealthy and independent. Yet I 
must confess the meat from the cat- 
tle was rather an unsavory morsel to 
one accustomed to the choicest rump 
from the Chicago market. I was in- 
formed the reason for this was due to 
the herds feeding upon the rank grass 
which lacked sweetness, and from be- 
ing eaten so soon after slaughtering. 

Fern valley, particularly built by 
Nature with the aid of man, is a 
gorge on the side of the mountain. 
The sun rarely penetrates this ro- 
mantic spot where native ferns grow 
spontaneously and to a great size. 
Two thirds of all the species in the 
world are found in this wild region. 
The lover of fern culture would cer- 
tainly find here his paradise. 

Continuing our journey we turned 
to the left through a typical New 
England gate-way, where an admit- 
tance fee of a shilling was required 
to view the Roaring falls owned by a 
private individual who reaps quite a 
revenue by allowing tourists to pass 
over his land. The outlook at this 
season was not as grand as during 
the rainy period, when a gigantic 
river forming in the mountains comes 
tearing along in torrents over a per- 
pendicular column forming a cascade 
from seventy-five to a hundred feet 
in height. 

St. Ann’s was reached at noon 
where we found our telegram had 
accomplished its object in procuring 
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a most nutritious and toothsome 
meal. The town overlooks a bay of 
the same name, and one is always 
quite sure of a refreshing breeze from 
off those blue and quiet waters. 
During our stay here a courteous 
young colored man expressed an 
earnest desire to join our party and 
return with us to the United States 
when our holiday should be ended. 


halting a little in Fern valley for a 
never-to-be-forgotten look before bid- 
ding a reluctant farewell to this en- 
chanted spot. As we continued, the 
scenery was indeed sublime; far 
above Mount Diabolo lifted his tow- 
ering head and below St. Thomas-in- 
ye-Vale looked like one broad sheet 
of water. 

We left the carriage at Ewarton 





We found him very proficient in 
reading and writing, and having 
formed many an airy vision as to 
the ‘‘land of the free and the home 
of the brave,’’ was willing to enlist 
his services on almost any terms. 
Finally an agreement was consum- 
mated and the happy Jamacian is at 
present satisfactorily domiciled in a 
Portsmouth home. 

The following morning we retraced 
our journey down the mountain side, 


and proceeded by rail to our old 
quarters at Spanish Town, the only 
tarry being at Mandeville, where the 
climate was almost as perfect as at 
Moneague. 

This was another large and pretty 
village. The streets regularly laid 
out, it boasts of a court house, post- 
office, hospital, churches, and an im- 
mense cistern, besides a goodly num- 
ber of stores. 

We found the society very select, 
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the resident citizens being most cor- 
dial in their greetings, which unmis- 


takably emanated from the heart. 
One, a rising legal gentleman, was 
especially hospitable, his affability 
forming a marked contrast to the for- 
mal politeness of the North. In a 
moment of confidence he ventured 
the information that soon he was to 
launch his bark on the matrimonial 
sea, and surely the satisfied smile 
with which he received my congratu- 
lations and best wishes for his bene- 
dictine happiness admitted of no 
doubt, as to his expectations of 
future bliss. I sincerely trust that 
the day may not be far distant when 
I shall again grasp that manly hand 
and behold those eyes gleam with 
the same friendly welcome which was 
so refreshing to me, a stranger in a 
foreign land. 

The Brooks hotel at this place re- 
minded one of an old-fashioned inn, 
and everything bespoke the scrupu- 
lous, immaculate neatness of the 
landlady, who assuredly possessed a 
natural talent providing her 
guests with dainties, unrivaled at 
any of the larger houses. 

From here a drive of a few miles 


for 


brought us to one of the most exten- 
sive coffee plantations in Jamaica, 
including over four hundred acres. 
The finest grade grown in the world 
is found here; Delmonico of New 
York has the first pick, the number 
one quality, 
purchaser. 
After the pod is gathered and the 
seed separated from its covering it 


and is always a ready 


has to be dried, which is done in 
[To be 
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cemented squares, so arranged, that 
many hundred pounds can be pre- 
pared with a few hands. The process 
takes a number of days and great care 
must be taken to escape the showers 
which are so frequent, as moisture 
spoils the partially dried berry. The 
tree is very unassuming and must be 
protected by shade trees from the hot, 
tropical sun. 

The planter gets his first return 
the fifth season. Until the present 
year the yield has been very bounti- 
ful, but I am led to think that it costs 
from four to six cents per pound to 
produce, and I understand it is at the 
present time selling in the New York 
market for nine cents, or even less. 

The pimento or allspice is indige- 
nous to Jamaica, and particularly to 
this vicinity. It grows wild, although 
we find large tracts under cultivation. 
While driving in the neighborhood of 
a pimento grove the delicious, aro- 
matic odor of cinnamon, cloves, and 
nutmeg most delightfully assail the 
olfactory nerves. The trees are very 
beautiful, with a_ straight trunk, 
branching top, and shining leaves, 
the older ones being from forty to 
fifty feet in height. 

The berries must be gathered while 
green, in order to retain their flavor. 
Probably one half of all the allspice 
consumed in the United States is 
raised here. I was told the pro- 
ducers have great difficulty, at times, 
to obtain the requisite amount of 
labor to harvest their crops, as the 
negroes are very indolent and will 
only work to suit their own conven- 
ience. 


concluded.) 
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THE VAUGHANS: A CALIFORNIA IDYL. 
By Sarah Fenton Sanborn. 
CHAPTER IX. 


~ JOFFEE was served in the music-room, opening 
on the west veranda. Then followed the 
organ or piano with solos and chorus sing- 
ing of church music. 

‘‘ Nothing inspires me like the grand old 
hymns,’’ said Dr. Leslie. ‘‘I would rather be the author 
of ‘ Rock of Ages,’ or ‘ Jesus Lover of My Soul,’ than,—”’ 

‘*Or ‘Sweet Hour of Prayer,’’’ chimed in Victor’s sweet 
voice. 





‘‘Then there was Wesley, what an immense number of 
hymns he wrote,’’ continued the doctor. 

‘‘Some of his are imperishable. A good hymn is like 
the sunshine or the dew upon the grass—‘ twice blessed. 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.’’’ 

And said the doctor, ‘‘ What a blessing are the lives of 
good people—not what they say or preach, but what they 
are.’’ 

Quiet Alice Willis, the valley kindergarten teacher, who 
had scarcely spoken all through the dinner, now modestly 
quoted Phillips Brooks’s words: ‘‘ Such lives are like the 
stars which simply pour down on us the calm light of their 
bright and faithful being, up to which we look, and out of 
which we gather the deepest calm and courage. No man 
or woman of the humblest sort can really be strong, gentle, 
pure, and good without the world being better for it, with- 
out somebody being helped and comforted by the very exis- 
tence of that goodness.’’ 

‘‘ Beautifully expressed,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘I know a 
few people in society who seem fitted by courtesy and geni- 
ality and liberality to reach down from their high stand- 
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point, without riches either, into the common ways of life, 
and make every day things vital and significant.’’ 

‘*T begin to think the world not so bad after all,’’ said 
Mr. Davis. 














‘‘Keep your eye out, my young friend’’ (Mr. Vaughan 
had that moment joined the circle), ‘‘and you will need no 
Diogenes lamp to find the good.’’ 

And Matthew Davis ‘‘ kept his eye out,’’ and Alice Wil- 
lis was wooed and won and his bride at the next Eastertide, 
and Madame Vaughan’s Easter dinner was the red-letter 
day of two consecrated lives. 

‘* How can I do good, Grandmother ?’’ said Victor. 

‘* By being good, better than any other way.”’ 

Victor’s head rested on the back of his chair, a far-away 
look in his dreamy eyes. A soft breeze through the south 
windows played with his curls, tossing them from his fair, 
white forehead. <A sigh attracted his grandmother's atten- 
tion, who leaned towards him as he whispered, 



















































‘““ | seem to hear music in my ears, 
Is it the music of the spheres, 
That the angels are singing 
Because Christ has risen ?”’ 
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To babes revealed though hidden from our eyes,’’ and 
his grandmother treasured all his sayings in her heart. 

The guests gone, Mr. Vaughan locked himself in his 
library. His ever-present sorrow was sure to exert itself 

















more vividly after any excitement. Victorine’s favorite 





symphonies and songs, wound about with soft, blue crape, 





lay upon the piano, ‘‘ Those sweet old songs that purify the 





stream of life, delay it on its shoals and rapids, and turn it 





back to the soft moss amidst which its sources issued.’’ 





Her guitar was in the alcove where she had last played 





and sang with it; the glass from which she had sipped a 
last draught, held in her husband's hand, stood under her 
portrait, always filled with English violets. 

Alfred knelt before this shrine : 
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“ Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
The sound of a voice that is still, 
The tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.”’ 


‘* May I come in, Alfred ?’’ 

‘*Always, ma chére Mamma,’’ he tried to say cheerfully, 
but the tremor in his voice did not escape the mother's 
quick ear. She clasped him in her arms and cooled his hot 
brow with her soft hand. 

Outside a gentle rain was falling and it said, 


‘** Dark the rain-drops of April 
That herald the May, 
Strewing perfume of violets 
On field and highway. 


‘** So the tears of earth’s sad ones 
To jewels shall turn 
When the Savior shall count them 
His crown to adorn.”’ 


Then she read to him the beautiful 
trarca’’ in ‘‘ The Pentameron,’’ closing with the words, 
‘* Look up, love is ready to receive thee.”’ 

Alfred asked her to read again the passage, ‘‘ Say rather 
child that nothing of beautiful or of glorious lives the true 
life till my wing hath passed over it.’’ 

‘* Was that death?”’ 

‘* Yes, Alfred, the Genius of Death.’’ 

‘“Then truly Death is Life,’’ and the strong man wept. 

The morning after Easter Bishop Stanton called very 
early, ‘‘and down the little winding way ’’ found the family 
in the summer house. 

‘* My dear fellow,’’ he began at once, ‘‘I want you to go 
abroad as a delegate to the diocesan convention.”’ 

‘‘And you, bishop?’”’ 

‘*No, I can’t afford it. You know I went once.’ 

‘* Yes, but you shall go again if I do,—but you take me 
by surprise. What do you say, Mama, will you go if I 
will ?’’ 
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‘I have been wishing it, Alfred, and have been longing 
to go to Palestine and spend next Easter in Jerusalem.”’ 

‘ How surprising this coincidence. I have had that very 
thought—but Victor! ’’ 


” 


‘* Of course we should not leave Victor! 


er ” 


Then you will go,’’ said the bishop. 

‘If you will go as one of my own family, bishop.’’ 

“Oh, that is too good fortune to come true—it is a dream, 
I fear. ‘To see once more old England, and France, Italy, 
the Nile, Rome, Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land! 
What a store-house of recollections. Their memories light 
up the dark days, for into each life some rain must fall.’’ 
The bishop's eye moistened. 

To sensible people foreign travel enlarges the mind, dis- 
pels prejudice, crystalizes observation, humbles conceit, 
gives wings to imagination, power to expression; it enriches 
the present, makes a fruition of the past, and doubles life’s 
value for the future. It is a strong factor in education and 
character. 




























CHAPTER X. 


HE month of May brought its wealth of beauty 
and each day breathed a benediction. There 
are many such in the valleys of California, 
when the sweetness is almost intoxication. 
With the relaxed system, often introspection, 

a gentle melancholy is the mood—a lounge in the hammock 

is all the force one can rally, the book drops from the list- 

less hand. We say the ozone is wanting. We are in the 
land of the lotus, where it is ‘‘ always afternoon.”’ 

The climate of California is not enervating to exhaustion, 
and sunstrokes are unknown. And if the valley lies 
between the sea and coast range, the sea breeze brings a 
tonic so salty and strong that presto! all is changed, and 
one is braced for a walk of miles even at mid-day. 

Nearer the coast the air is at all seasons so stimulating 
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that one is in danger of living alyays at high pressure. 
The out-of-door laborers are never stopped in work from 
stress of weather, summer or winter. 

In San Francisco, the winter comes soft; a rare beauty 
has this semi-tropical clime at this season with its fresh 
foliage, turfy, velvety lawns, its capricious skies, melting, 
fleecy clouds, dreamy fogs, and ever-changing colors over 
bay and sloping foot-hills. Each sunset has a varied 
beauty of its own, which the skill of no mortal artist can 
rival. 

Summer in San Francisco is such by courtesy. One runs 
to the valleys to get warm and don straw hats and summer 
attire. 


SUMMER AT THE GOLDEN GATE. 


“* Close-locked in embraces of June, 
Her warm blood spurning the heat, 
High carnival holds she by noon, 
Fierce winds of the sea, 
Raving o’er her with glee, 
And legions of flowers at her feet.”’ 


One February morning, many years ago, the city awoke 
to a new sensation. Lo! instead of the welcome rain, to 
the patter of which it had gone to sleep, a pure, white land- 
scape, a fairy had transformed it as though in a play, roofs, 
balconies, lawns, and foot-hills. It was a transfiguration ! 

And we had known nothing of its coming! How funny 
man is after all with his weather-wise prophecies! How 
cold it looked, but bewitchingly lovely. 

Where are the Marguerites, carnations, pelargoniums ? 
Yesterday so resplendent in beauty, they look like fairy 
sprites tricked out for sport. 

One thought of the surprised children of Israel, when 
they saw the ground covered with manna, that, like the 
snow, was dissolved at the going down of the sun. Into 
some hearts came the prayer of the immortal fifty-first 
Psalm, ‘‘ Wash me and I shall be made whiter than snow.”’ 

Its novelty and evanescence accounted for the extraordi- 
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nary fascination that made the San Franciscans, young and 
old, rush into it pell-mell. 

High carnival reigned. Everybody tossed snowballs, 
with bare hands or kid gloves. Warm mittens were un- 
known. Young girls rolled up mounds of it, fashioning 
fantastic shapes and grotesque images around their door- 
steps. 

In cold climates the snow is a kindly mantle to cover up 
the rough, frost-bitten deformities that stern winter has laid 
bare, but it has no such mission in this land of perpetual 
flowers. May it be only a memory, not an anticipation ! 

Life at Vaughan Place was full of meaning as the day of 
departure drew nigh. It meant much not only to the mas- 
ter and mistress but to the faithful corps of retainers who 
were to care for their vast interests. 

Only Madame Vaughan’s maid and the valet would 
accompany the party, so, sad were the hearts of Dora and 
Mathilde and the governess, who had loved Victor from his 
babyhood, now he was to travel, no more petting or cod- 
dling, but to study, study, study ‘‘ with that tutor!’’ and 
he would have grown so old and look so tall, and never 
again be their affectionate, warm-hearted Victor! What 
wonder that they shed bitter tears watching the carriage 
until it was hidden from sight beyond the maples. Let us 
drop a tear for poor Gratz! 

The home lay steeped in soft, hazy sunlight with just 
breeze enough to stir the surface of the pond, where swans 
were resting, the willow branches swaying gently over 
them ; the golden robins sang their sweetest, the meadow- 
larks rose up sky-ward with one exultant, ecstatic note of 
joy, the bees hummed, the butterflies and humming-birds 
seemed never so busy. The hill-sides wore their freshest, 
leafy green, and the air was loaded with the perfume of 
English violets. 

‘‘T feel like Eve leaving Paradise,’’ sighed Madam 
Vaughan. 

‘*Do you think God let Eve take the dog with her?’’ 
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The remoteness of the association was especially amus- 
ing to Mr. Adams, who laughed heartily. The others 
could not but join, and so the sadness at parting was some- 
what alleviated. Victor waved his hand and saluted, 


‘** Dear old Tamalpais, 
Looking up to the skies, 
Your glory we ‘ll tell 
Where’er we may dwell, 
In lands over the sea, 
Stay, dear ‘Tamalpais, 
Do n’t go quite to the skies, 
For with hearts full of love, 
To our good God above, 
We ’'ll surely come back to thee.”’ 


Mr. Vaughan had made a wise choice. Mr. Adams, 
Victor’s tutor, was a gentleman as well as profound scholar. 
He had earned his university course in this country as in 
Oxford and Heidelberg. The first by the battle with pov- 
erty that crushes the weak but gives wings to the courage- 
ous. The foreign diplomas were gained as rewards for high 
attainments, his alma mater giving him the option of money 
or a four years’ course of study abroad. 

The deck of the 4//antic steamer gave leisure in a week’s 
voyage for discussing plans. Foreign schools for young 
children are a questionable advantage. Many a little prig 
has returned to find his schoolmates ahead in preparation 
for college. Indeed, the best fitting schools for American 
colleges are American. 

The craze with American mothers for employing French 
bonnes for their infants without knowing their principles or 
their grammar is deplorable. The little ones lose a pure 
English accent, imbibe bad French, and often worse 
morals. 

‘*T have known children in such families who could not 
speak a sentence of correct English at the age of seven 
years,’’ said Madame Vaughan. 

Then, too, mothers who send their sons abroad to study 
when very young make a mistake. They can never get 
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back those sweet young days and child-confidences. The 
boy comes home at fourteen, perhaps, a stranger to his 
mother. He has foreign companions, foreign ways, and she 
has lost her boy. 

Mr. Adams proposed that English classics should be the 
studies for Victor far excellence, and that he should learn 
and recite from the best poets. 

The boy needed no instruction in correct speaking, 
scholarly accent, or cultivated enunciation; in this mark of 
true culture, he was ‘‘to the manner born.’’ So, too, in 
spelling, which he took naturally. 

‘*T think spelling,’’ said Mr. Adams, ‘‘ depends much 
upon a correct eye when reading. My classmate, Thorp, 
could not spell ordinary words without a lexicon, although 
those having a Greek or Latin derivation gave him no 
trouble.’’ 

‘That shows home neglect,’’ said Madame Vaughan. 

‘*Certainly. Professor Creighton once remarked in our 
rhetoric class that a college curriculum could n’t give stu- 
dents what they ought to have learned in the village primer 
and nursery.’’ 

‘‘T know a judge on the bench,’’ said Mr. Vaughan, 
‘‘who always puts three ‘e’s’ in ‘separate’ and spells 
‘much’ with a ‘t.’”’ 

Madame Vaughan’s fastidiousness received a great shock. 


he continued.) 
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NATIONAL GRANGE, PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


By H. H. Metcalf. 


JHE approaching meeting 
of the National Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, 
whose thirty-second an- 
nuai 





session is to be 
held in Concord, commencing on 
Wednesday, the ‘sixteenth- day of the 





Aaron Jones 
Master National Grange. 

present month, serves to call the at- 
tention of the people of New Hamp- 
shire, very generally, to the charac- 
ter, objects, growth, and influence of 
this great farmers’ organization, whose 
representative body now comes to our 
state for the second time, the twenty- 
sixth annual session having been held 
here on the same date, precisely six 
years previous. 


The Grange was formally organ- 
ized, December 4, 1867, by seven 
men, from different sections of the 
country, connected with the agricul- 
tural bureau at Washington. These 
men were William Saunders, John 


Trimble, F. M. McDowell, J. R. 
Thompson, W. M. Ireland, O. H. 
Kelley, and A. B. Grosh. They 


were kindred spirits, all devotedly 
attached to the cause of agriculture 
and entirely familiar with the con- 
dition and needs of the farmers 
and their families throughout the 
country. 

They realized the need of organiza- 
tion and association among the farm- 
ing people for the promotion of their 
material interests, the cultivation of 
their social natures and the develop- 
ment of their intellectual powers, and 
the Grange was designed to meet 
these wants. These founders of the 
order lived to witness the grand suc- 
cess of their enterprise, and three of 
the seven,—Messrs. Saunders, Trim- 
ble, and Kelley—still survive. Mr. 
Saunders has been for years the sup- 
erintendent in charge of the Agricul- 
tural Department grouads at Wash- 
ington; Mr. Trimble is the efficient 
secretary of the National Grange, 
and Mr. Kelley is a resident of 
Florida. 

Slow progress was made at first 
with the work of the order. The 
first regular session of the National 
Grange was held in Washington, 
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O. H. Hale 


Overseer 


April 19, 1869, William Saunders, 
master, presiding. December 8, of 
the same year, the second session 
was held in the same city, but on 
account of the inability of the secre- 
tary to be present, an adjournment 
was made, subject to the call of the 
master. At the third session, open- 
ing January 25, 1870, forty-nine sub- 
ordinate Granges and one state 
Grange were reported organized, 
the latter being in Minnesota, where 
the first state Grange had been es- 
tablished February 23, 1869. The 
fourth and fifth sessions were also 
held in Washington, opening Janu- 
ary 4, 1871, and January 3, 1872,.1e- 
spectively. At the sixth session, in 
Georgetown, D. C., January 3, 1873, 
state representation was had for the 
first time, eleven states being repre- 
sented by seventeen members. At 
this session a complete reorganiza- 
tion was effected, the National 
Grange being fully established and 


the work turned over to its hands by 
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the seven founders of the order, who 
had continued in its control up to 
that time. Officers were chosen for 
a term of three years with Dudley 
W. Adams of Iowa as master. At 
the seventh session, in St. Louis, 
Mo., opening February 4, 1874, 
thirty-two states and two territories 
were represented, New Hampshire 
being represented, for the first time, 
by Worthy Master Dudley T. Chase 
of Claremont and Mrs. Chase. Sub- 
sequent sessions have been held as 


follows: Louisville, Ky, November 
17, 1875; Chicago, Ill., November 
15, 1876; Cincinnati, O., November 
21, 1877; Richmond, Va., November 


7, 1878; Canandaigua, N. Y., No- 
vember 19, 1879; Washington, D. C., 
November 17, 1880; Washington, 
D. C., November 16, 1881; Indiana- 
polis, Ind., November 15, 1882; 
Washington, D. C., November 21, 
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1883; Nashville, Tenn., November 
12, 1884; Boston, Mass., November 
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11, 1885; Philadelphia, Pa., Novem- 
ber 10, 1886; Lansing, Mich., No- 
vember 16, 1887; Topeka, Kan., No- 
vember 11, 1888; Sacramento, Cal., 
November 13, 1889; Atlanta, Ga., 
November 12, 1890; Springfield, O., 
November 11, 1891; Concord, N. H., 
November 16, 1892; Syracuse, N. Y., 
November 15, 1893; Springfield, 
Ill., November 14, 1894; Worcester, 
Mass., November 13, 1895; Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 11, 1896; 
Harrisburg, Pa., November 10, 1897. 

At the seventh session, at St. 
Louis, in 1874, when as has been 
stated, New Hampshire was for the 
first time represented, the Declara- 
tion of Purposes, since regarded as 
the formal authoritative statement of 
the principles and objects of the 
order, was adopted and promulgated. 
Perhaps no more comprehensive pres- 
entation of the objects sought to be 
advanced by this great organization 
can be made than is embodied in 
this declaration, which is as follows: 


PREAMBLE. 


Profoundly impressed with the truth that the 
National Grange of the United States should 
definitely proclaim to the world its general 
objects, we hereby unanimously make this 
Declaration of Purposes of the Patrons of Hus 
bandry : 

GENERAL, OBJECTS. 


1. United by the strong and faithful tie of 
agriculture, we mutually resolve to labor for 
the good of our order, our country and man- 
kind. 

2. We heartily endorse the motto: ‘‘In es 
sentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty ; in 
all things, charity.’’ 

3. We shall endeavor to advance our cause 
by laboring to accomplish the following ob 
jects: 

To develop a better and higher manhood and 
womanhood among ourselves. To enhance 
the comforts and attractions of our homes, and 
strengthen our attachments to our pursuits. 
To foster mutual understanding and co-opera- 
tion. To maintain inviolate our laws, and to 
emulate each other in labor, to hasten the good 
time coming. To reduce our expenses, both 
individual and corporate. To buy less and pro- 
duce more, in order to make our farms self- 
sustaining. Todiversify our crops, and crop no 
more than we can cultivate. To condense the 
weight of our exports, selling less in the bushel 
and more on hoof and in fleece; less in lint, 
and more in warp and woof. To systematize 
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our work, and calculate intelligently on proba- 
bilit'es. To discountenance the credit system, 
the mortgage system, the fashion system, and 
every other system tending to prodigality and 
bankruptcy. 

We propose meeting together, talking togeth- 
er, working together, buying together, selling to- 
gether, and, in general, acting together for our 
mutual protection and advancement, as occasion 
may require. We shall avoid litigation as much 
as possible by arbitration inthe Grange. We 
shall constantly strive to secure entire har- 
mony, good will, vital brotherhood among our- 
selves, and to make our order perpetual. We 
shall earnestly endeavor to suppress personal, 
local, sectional, and national prejudices, all 
unhealthy rivalry, all selfish ambition. Faith- 
ful adherence to these principles will insure 
our mental, moral, social, 
vancement. 


and material ad 

j. For our business interests, we desire to 
bring producers and consumers, farmers and 
manufacturers, into the most 
friendly relations possible. 


direct and 
Hence we must 
dispense with a surplus of middle-men, not 
that we are unfriendly to them, but we do not 
need them. Their surplus and their exactions 
diminish our profits. 

We wage no aggressive warfare against any 
other interests whatever. On the contrary, all 
our acts and all our efforts, so far as business is 
concerned, are not only for the benefit of the 
producer and consumer, but also for all other 
interests that tend to bring these two parties 
into speedy and economical contact. Hence 
we hold that transportation companies of every 
kind are necessary to our success, that their 
interests are intimately connected with our in- 
terests, and harmonious action is mutually ad- 
vantageous, keeping in view the first sentence 
in our Declaration of Principles of action, that 
‘Individual happiness depends upon general 
prosperity.” 

We shall, therefore, advocate for every state 
the increase in every practical way, of all fa- 
cilities for transporting cheaply to the sea- 
board, or between home producers and con- 
sumers, all the productions of our country. 
We adopt it as our fixed purpose to “‘ open out 
the channels in Nature’s great arteries, that 
the life blood of commerce may flow freely.” 

We are not enemies of railroads, navigable 
and irrigating canals, nor any corporation that 
will advance our industrial 
any laboring classes. 


interests, nor of 

In our noble order there is no communism, 
no agrarianism. 

We are opposed to such spirit and manage- 
ment of any corporation or enterprise as tends 
to oppress the people and rob them of their 
just profits. We are not enemies to capital, 
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but we oppose tyranny of monopolies. We 
long to see the antagonism between capital and 
labor removed by common consent, and by an 
enlightened statesmanship worthy of the nine- 
teenth century. We are opposed to excessive 
salaries, high rates of interest, and exorbitant 
per cent. profits in trade. They greatly in- 
crease our burdens, and do not bear a proper 
proportion to the profits of producers. We 
desire only self-protection, and the protection 
of every true interest of our land, by legiti- 
mate transactions, legitimate trade, and legiti- 
mate profits. 





S. 0. Bowen 
Chaplain. 


We shall advance the cause of education 
among ourselves, and for our children, by all 
just means within our power. We especially 
advocate for our agricultural and industrial 
colleges, that practical agriculture, domestic 
science, and all the arts which adorn the 
home, be taught in their courses of study. 

5. We emphatically and sincerely assert the 
oft-repeated truth taught in our organic law, 
that the Grange—national, state, or subordin- 
ate—is not a political or party organization. 
No Grange, if true to its obligations, can dis- 
cuss partisan or sectarian questions, nor call 
political conventions, nor nominate candidates, 
nor even discuss their merits in its meetings. 

Yet the principles we teach underlie all true 
politics, all true statesmanship, and if properly 
carried out, will tend to purify the whole 
political atmosphere of our country. For we 
seek the greatest good to the greatest number. 











Mrs. Eva S. McDowell 


Treasurer. 


We must always bear in mind that no one, 
by becoming a Patron of Husbandry, gives up 
that inalienable right and duty which belongs 
to every American citizen, to take a proper 
interest in the politics of his country. 

On the contrary, it is right for every member 
to do all in his power legitimately to influence 
for good the action of any political party to 
which he belongs. It is his duty to do all he 
can in his own party to put down bribery, cor- 
ruption, and trickery; to see that none but 
competent, faithful, and honest men, who will 
unflinchingly stand by our interests are nom- 
inated for all positions of trust; and to have 
carried out the principle which should always 
characterize every Patron, that the office should 
seek the man, and not the man the office. 

We acknowledge the broad principle that 
difference of opinion is no crime, and hold that 
** progress towards truth is made by differences 
of opinion,’’ while “‘ the fault lies in bitterness 
of controversy.” 

We desire a proper equality, equity, and fair- 
ness ; protection for the weak; restraint upon 
the strong; in short, justly distributed bur- 
dens and justly distributed power. These are 
American ideas, the very essence of American 
independence, and to advocate to the contrary 
is unworthy of the sons and daughters of the 
American republic. 

We cherish the belief that sectionalism is, 
and of a right should be, dead and buried with 
the past. Our work is for the present and 
future. In our agricultural brotherhood and 
its purposes, we shall recognize no North, no 
South, no East, no West. 

It is reserved by every Patron, as the right of 
a freeman, to affiliate with any party that will 
best carry out his principles. 

6. Ours being peculiarly a farmers’ institu- 
tion, we cannot admit all to our ranks. 
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Many are excluded by the nature of our or- 
ganization, not because they are professional 
men, or artisans, or laborers, but because they 
have not a sufficient direct interest in tilling 
the soil, or may have some interest in conflict 
with our purposes. But we appeal to all good 
citizens for their cordial co-operation to assist 
in our efforts toward reform, that we may 
eventually remove from our midst the last ves- 
tige of tyranny and corruption. 





John Trimble 


Secretary. 


We hail the general desire for fraternal har- 
mony, equitable compromises, and earnest co 
operation, as an omen of our future success. 

7. It shall be an abiding principle with us 
to relieve any of our oppressed and suffering 
brotherhood by any means at our command. 

Last, but not least, we proclaim it among our 
purposes to inculcate a proper appreciation of 
the abilities and sphere of woman, as is indi- 
cated by admitting her to membership and 
position in our order. 

Imploring the continued assistance of our 
Divine Master to guide us in our work, we 
here pledge ourselves to faithful and harmoni- 
ous labor for all future time, to return by our 
united efforts to the wisdom, justice, fraternity, 
and political purity of our forefathers. 


It required patience and persistent 
effort on the part of the founders in 
the early days of the Grange move- 
ment, to secure a hearing and estab- 
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lish a foothold, but in due time the 
work progressed, and large numbers 
of subordinate Granges were insti- 
tuted, especially throughout the 
West. It was not for several years, 
however, that it was established in 
New England, the first subordinate 
Grange in New Hampshire, Gilman 
Grange, No. 1, having been organ- 
ized at Exeter, August 19, 1873, 
with Hon. John D. Lyman as mas- 
ter. Previous to December 23, of 
that year, seventeen Granges had 
been organized in the state, and on 
that date a meeting was held at Man- 
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chester for the purpose of organizing 
a state Grange, T. A. Thompson, 
lecturer of the National Grange, pre- 
siding and directing the work, which 
was accomplished, and resulted in the 
election of Dudley T. Chase of Clare- 
mont as master; C. H. DeRochmont 
of Kingston, overseer; John D. Ly- 
man of Exeter, lecturer; L. T. San- 
born of Hampton Falls, steward; 
I. A. Reed of Newport, assistant 
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steward; J. F. Keyes of Ashland, 
chaplain; David M. Clough of Can- 
terbury, treasurer; Christopher C. 
Shaw of Milford, secretary; J. U. 
Prince of Amherst, gatekeeper; Mrs. 
C. C. Shaw, Ceres; Mrs. J. U. 
Prince, Pomona; Mrs. A. B. Tal- 
lant of East Concord, Flora; Mrs. 
L. T. Sanborn, lady assistant steward. 

While the order flourished and 
spread rapidly for a few years, there 
came at length a period of depres- 
sion. Interest flagged, and in some 
sections died out almost entirely. 
In some states designing men sought 
to use the organization for the pro- 
motion of selfish interests and par- 
tisan ends, and disastrous results 
necessarily followed. After a time it 
became apparent to those most thor- 
oughly devoted to the welfare of the 
order that its work had not been di- 
rected to the best advantage, either 
with reference to its own power and 
prestige, or beneficial influence upon 
its membership, and, indirectly, upon 
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the community at large. The pecuni- 
ary advantages of cooperation in buy- 
ing and selling, and of practical in- 
struction along the different lines of 
farm work to be obtained by discus- 
sion and comparison of methods, had 
been given primary consideration, to 
the neglect or expense of the higher 
and more important matters of social 
culture and intellectual development. 
A new policy was gradually adopted. 


Mrs. E. L. A. Wiggin 
Flora. 

The social and educational features 
were given more prominence, and 
pecuniary considerations became sec- 
ondary or incidental. It came to be 
thoroughly understood, indeed, that 
the first and highest object of the 
order is ‘‘to develop a better and a 
higher manhood and womanhood”’ 
among its members, by breaking 
down the social isolation that ex- 
ists so generally in rural communi- 
ties, bringing into contact and com- 
munion within the Grange hall those 
otherwise deprived of all the advan- 
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tages of social converse and associa- 
tion with kindred spirits, and stimu- 
lating mental research and inquiry 
through the investigation and dis- 
cussion of all the manifold questions 
that affect the material, intellectual, 
and moral welfare and progress, not 
of the Grange membership merely, 
not of farmers and their families 
alone, but of the entire community, 
and of the world at large. 

This change of policy, instituted 
some fifteen years ago, wrought a 
practical revolution in the status of 
the Grange, and in New England, in 
particular, it entered upon a career 
of prosperity such as has scarcely 
been equalled in the history of any 
other organization. New Granges 
were instituted in all directions, dor- 
mant Granges were resuscitated, and 
those which had continued in work- 
ing order largely increased their 
membership, activity, and influence. 
During this time great good has been 
accomplished in manifold directions 
through the influence of the Grange 
organization. The isolation of the 
farmers’ families in the scattered 
houses of the country towns has been 
largely overcome, as there have been 
brought together in pleasant halls at 
the evening hour, the men and wo- 
men, boys and girls of the various 
districts, who, though engaged in a 
common avocation, subject to similar 
conditions, laboring for similar ob- 
jects and under like disadvantages, 
had never before realized the com- 
munity of interest existing between 
them, and the ties of fraternity have 
been established, inspiring them to 
labor together for the common good, 
each for all and all for every one. 
Faith, hope, and courage have been 
kindled anew in the despondent heart 
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of many a farmer's wife, and the ra- 
diant sunlight of content sent into 
the darkened chambers of her soul, 
through the benign influence of this 
organization. The young people of 
rural communities, through the con- 
tact and association, emulation and 
ambition, which Grange membership 
insures and inspires, have gradually 
acquired the amenities and graces of 
polite society, and at the same time 
gained confidence and courage in 
the exercise of their reasoning pow- 
ers and the public expression of their 
ideas upon questions and topics of 
common interest and of public con- 
cern. In the farmers themselves, 
thus brought and bound together, 
there has been developed a stronger 
measure of self-respect, a higher re- 
gard for each other, a closer band of 
sympathy and a deeper and stronger 
love for their common calling, with 
an earnest purpose to command 
therefor a higher measure of respect 
from the world at large, while mak- 
ing it more remunerative for them- 
selves by the application of improved 
methods and more intelligent effort. 
Through the association and inter- 
change of ideas, resulting from the 
subordinate Grange meetings, and 
the broader opportunities which the 
Pomona county or district gatherings 
afford, the farmers have been led to 
direct their attention to questions of 
public import, especially those which 
vitally affect the welfare of the agri- 
cultural communities, demanding 
such adjustment and determination 
as the magnitude of their interests 
warrant, and enforcing that demand 
by the power which concert and co- 
operation insure. 

In national affairs the influence of 
the Grange has been felt through the 
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elevation of the bureau of agriculture 
to the rank of a department, making 
its head a member of the president’s 
cabinet, through the enactment of 
the oleomargarine law and other pure 
food legislation, and the creation of 
the Inter-state Commerce Commis- 
sion, through whose agency hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have 
been saved to the farmers and the 
public in the reduction and equali- 


Mrs. Amanda M. Horton. 


Lady Assistant Steward. 


zation of freights. Other objects — 
which it is now laboring to accomp- 
lish are the amendment of the federal 
constitution providing for the choice 
of United States senators by direct 
vote of the people, the establishment 
of postal savings banks by the gov- 
ernment, and the extension of free 
mail delivery throughout the country 
districts. It was through the direct 
influence of the legislative committee 
of the National Grange, it may prop- 
erly be said, that the appropriation of 
$150,000 at the last session of con- 
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gress, for the continuance and exten- 
sion of the free mail delivery experi- 
mental work in rural sections, was 
insured. 

In state affairs the Grange in New 
Hampshire has taken an active in- 
terest, and is especially intent upon 
effecting essential reforms in three 
different directions: In equalizing 
the burdens of taxation so that farm 
property shall bear no more than its 
just share; in securing good high- 
ways through all the country re- 
gions, and in establishing equal 
school privileges for the children of 
the rural districts with those in the 
populous centres. These reforms it 
seeks to accomplish, not by intimida- 
tion or show of strength, but by edu- 
cating public sentiment in their di- 
rection through discussion and agita- 
tion, from month to month and year 
to year, until the work is done. A\l- 
ready, both of the great political 
parties in New Hampshire have con- 
ceded the justice of its claim as re- 
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gards the schools, by embodying a 
recognition of the same in their re- 
spective platforms, and the time is 
not far distant, it is safe to assume, 
when all these important objects will 
have been fully accomplished through 
its direct instrumentality. 

There are to-day in New Hamp- 
shire 240 active subordinate Granges, 
out of a total of 270 organized, with 
a membership of more than twenty 
thousand, and sixteen Pomona or 
district Granges. The masters of 
these Granges and their wives, if 
also members of the order, or their 
husbands, when ladies serve as mas- 
ters (women being eligible to all 
the offices in the Grange), constitute 
the voting membership of the state 
Grange. The present officers of the 
state Grange are: Master, Nahum J. 
Bachelder, East Andover; overseer, 
Ellery E. Rugg, Keene; lecturer, 


Henry H. Metcalf, Concord; stew- 


ard, Gilbert A. Marshall, Lancaster; 
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assistant steward, 
Temple; chaplain, 
Fisher, Gilford; treasurer, Joseph 
D. Roberts, Rollinsford; secretary, 
Emri C. Hutchinson, Milford; gate- 
keeper, Herbert L. Webster, West 
Canaan; Ceres, Mrs. Mary A. Bach- 
elder, East Andover; Pomona, Mrs. 
Carrie M. Ball, Washington; 
Mrs. Winnifred W. Baker, Rumney ; 
lady assistant steward, Mrs. Ella F. 
Rugg, Keene; Executive committee, 
J. E. Shephard, New London; John 
M. Carr, Wilmot; Horace A. Hill, 
Derry. 

The twenty-fifth annual session of 
the state Grange will be held on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
December 20, 21 


Herbert O. Had- 
C. Howard 


ley, 


Flora, 


, and 22, in the city 
of Manchester, during which session 
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the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
organization will be observed with 
appropriate exercises. 

The voting membership of the 
National Grange consists of the sev- 
eral state masters, and their wives or 
husbands, if members of the order. 
One state Grange, that in Minnesota, 
has at present a lady master. The 
present officers are: Master, Aaron 
Jones, Indiana; overseer, O. H. 
Hale, New York; lecturer, Alpha 
Messer, Vermont; steward, John T. 
Cox, New Jersey; assistant steward, 
J. A. Newcomb, Colorado; chaplain, 
S. O. Bowen, Connecticut ; 
Mrs. Eva S. McDowell, 
retary, John Trimble, 
D. C.; gate-keeper, A. B. Judson, 
Iowa; Ceres, Mrs. Lena M. Mes- 
sick, Delaware; Pomona, Mrs. Sarah 
G. Baird, Minnesota; Flora, Mrs. 
E. L. A. Wiggin, Maine; lady as- 
sistant steward, Mrs. Amanda M. 
Horton, Michigan; executive com- 
mittee, N. J. Bachelder, New Hamp- 
shire, Leonard Rhone, Pennsylvania, 
J. J. Woodman, Michigan. These 
officers were chosen last year for a 
term of two years, as is the case with 
those of the state Grange. 

The approaching annual session of 
the National Grange in Concord, it 
is confidently expected, will be more 
largely attended by members of the 
order, than any other in the history 
of the Grange, and a powerful impe- 
tus to the work of the organization 
in this and adjoining states, is natur- 
ally anticipated. 
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THE ALEXANDER SANITARIUM. 


By Harlan C. Pearson. 


IHE century now so near 
its close has witnessed 
wonderful additions to 
the sum total of human 





knowledge in every de- 
partment. Along every scientific 
line investigation has been pursued 
with indomitable enthusiasm coupled 
with rational methods, and the re- 
sult is seen in discoveries whose 
universal importance and beneficent 
value are unparalleled. 

A recent writer, brilliantly review- 
ing scientific progress, penned this 
paragraph: ‘‘ The causes of most ills 
to which flesh is heir have been 
traced to germs and microbes, and 
modes of prevention and cure have 
resulted; the nature of sepsis has 
been found out, and antisepsis has 
been perfected with such rapidity 
that its leader (Lord Lister) has 
lived to see the average civilized life 
lengthened by months through efforts 
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initially his own, and both medicine 
and surgery have been _ recon- 
structed.’’ 

It was with the idea of gaining ac- 
curate information concerning a new 
medical marvel that the writer visited 
recently, the Alexander Sanitarium 
at Penacook. 

This institution, named for its 
founder, Dr. Anson C. Alexander, 
is devoted to the treatment of cancer. 
It is pleasantly situated upon high 
ground on Park street in that part of 
the village of Penacook which is in- 
cluded in the town of Boscawen. 

In its construction and equipment 
neither expense nor pains were 
spared, and the practical results of 
the latest discoveries in hygiene and 
sanitation were brought into use. 
Upon its completion an opening re- 
ception was given, the guests at 
which were unanimous in their 
praises of the good sense and good 
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taste displayed in the building. A 
second visit to the institution, now 
that it has been in successful opera- 
tion for several months, deepens the 
favorable impression. 

The Sanitarium is like a hotel in 
the completeness of its appointments 
and the number of its conveniences ; 
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for the most critical examination, a 
condition reflecting great credit upon 
the management. 

The rooms for patients, the dining- 
rooms, kitchen, laundry, store-rooms, 
parlors, consulting rooms, etc., are 
every one a model in its way, while 
the systems of lighting, heating, and 
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it is like a hospital in the quality of 
the medical care and nursing given 
its patrons; it is like a home in its 
quiet, its restfulness, its good-fellow- 
ship. 

With accommodations for about 
fifty patients and with its capacity 
often tested to the utmost the estab- 
lishment is kept spick and span from 
garret to cellar and is always in shape 


Alexander 


M. 0 


plumbing are the most approved, the 
institution having its own gas plant, 
and being otherwise fully up to the 
times. 

The Sanitarium is owned and man- 
aged by a stock company. Dr. Al- 
exander pays much personal atten- 
tion to the patients, though the ex- 
ceedingly efficient house physician is 
Dr. George F. Roby. 
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Having thoroughly inspected the 
Sanitarium, and having been duly im- 
pressed with its many good points, 
the writer sought an interview with 
Dr. Alexander in order to obtain 
such insight as that gentleman might 
be willing to give into the nature of 
a remedy which has effected hun- 
dreds of marvelous cures of a disease 


born at Littleton October 10, 1855, 
and was educated at the New Hamp- 
ton Institution and at Colby acad- 
emy, New London. His parents 
were among the pioneers of northern 
New Hampshire. Both great-grand- 
fathers were Revolutionary soldiers 
and fought at Bunker Hill. His 
medical education was obtained at 





hitherto regarded as wellnigh incura- 
ble. The faith manifested by the in- 
mates of the Sanitarium in the treat- 
ment which they are taking is of it- 
self sufficient to arouse the curiosity 
of even the casual inquirer. 

Apart from his achievements in the 
treatment of cancer Dr. Alexander is 
one of the best known and most suc- 
cessful general practitioners in the 
state of New Hampshire. He was 





Philadelphia, at the Hahnemann 
Medical college, Philadelphia school 
of anatomy and surgery, and the 
Pennsylvania hospital, receiving his 
diploma from the last named institu- 
tion in 1881. Dr. Alexander's career 
as a medical student was character- 
ized by high scholarship, as an in- 
stance of which may be mentioned 
his winning of the $100 gold medal 
for superiority in all branches, in 
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1880. This was the first time that 
honor had ever been taken by a stu- 
dent from New England. 

In September following his gradua- 
tion from the medical college Dr. Al- 
exander began the practice of his pro- 
fession at Penacook where he has 
since resided, each year adding to 
his success. Outside his vogue asa 
specialist he has a general practice, 
covering territory of many miles in 
extent, whose demands are persistent 
and exhausting. 

Still, the successful physician has 
not forgotten to be the good citizen, 
but has given of his time freely in 
reply to public demands, and has 
served the community well in many 
official capacities. It is now under- 
stood to be the wish of the people of 
the town of Boscawen that he repre- 
sent them in the next state legisla- 


ture and such will, doubtless, be the 
case. Dr. Alexander is a prominent 
Mason and Knight Templar and had 
been active in the Baptist church and 
Sunday school at Penacook. The 
number and variety of the interests 
he manages to crowd into his life are 
a constant wonder to those who know 
him. 

Dr. Alexander very kindly con- 
sented to explain to the writer the 
manner of discovery, mode of opera- 
tion, and theory of working of his 
discovery. In order to be compre- 
hended by a layman he was obliged 
to use simple, non-technical terms so 
far as possible, and doubtless to a fel- 
low practitioner or to an inquirer of 
scientific attainments his statements 
would be differently worded. The 
readers of the GRANITE MONTHLY, 
however, will probably be as glad as 
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was the writer to have the statements 


made in terms which he who runs 
may read and understand. 
Reproducing as nearly as possible 
Dr. Alexander's words he said some- 
thing like this: ‘‘In general terms 
the structure and growth of cancers is 
much the same as other tissues, not 
speaking now of the primary cause 
be), but of 
the fact that they develop and extend 


or germ (if such there 
by the power of their own peculiar 
cells, which cells, dividing and sub- 
dividing, multiply indefinitely, and 
push themselves out into the healthy 
tissue until they supplant and take 
the place of it. Thus changes, char- 
acteristic of themselves, are set up, 
which are termed cancers. 

‘What is necessary for a cure is to 


stop the cell growth. It cannot be 
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done by the knife, because the sys- 
tem, by this means, is not freed from 
fact, unless I 
have discovered the remedy, there 
is nothing to terrible 
That is to say, I do not 
believe the knife is a means of pro- 


the cancer cell. In 


combat the 
scourge. 
longing life even. This opinion is 
not mine alone. Dr. Severin Robin- 
ski has lately written an important 
work to which the Aritish Medical 
Journal draws special attention. Dr. 
Robinski states as his opinion that, 
in cases of cancer, operative measures 
are not indicated whether the theory 
of development be embryonic or para- 
sitic. 
‘My 
failed in primary cases, and intelli- 


treatment thus far has not 
gent physicians say I ought to claim 


it as a specific. What I do claim is, 
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that it is a remedial agent that cer- 
tainly arrests the development of can- 
cer tissue without the knife or caus- 
tic, and without pain, suffering, or 
any depression of the nervous system, 
but rather with a general and con- 
stant improvement. 

‘It can be safely applied and its 
action is exceedingly rapid, relieving 
pain almost instantly and destroying 
the odor in open cancers more rapidly 
and completely than any known 
agent which can be safely applied. 
In cases of uterine cancer it destroys 
the odor and stops the hemorrhage in 
far advanced secondary cases. These 
results are as surprising to me as they 
can possibly be to any physician, but 
the evidence of the truth of these gen- 
eral facts is indisputable and no hon- 
estly inquiring mind can fail to be 
convinced. 

‘‘ Whatever theory may be adoped 


as to the origin of these growths, 
whether it is the starting up by some 
exciting cause of cells that lie dor- 
mant in all systems, or whether they 
are the growth of germs introduced 
from outside, the remedy seems to 
counteract that condition of the sys- 
tem, whatever be the cause, which 
gives rise to these abnormal growths, 
and at once stops their peculiar cell 
reproductions, and the cell growth is 
absorbed far more rapidly than it has 
grown. 

‘*My experiments, extending over 
a period of ten years, have proceeded 
on the theory that cancers are of 
germ origin. I have aimed to pro- 
duce a powerful germicide that could 
be injected into the issue with very 
little pain and discomfort and pro- 
duce no ulceration and systemic dis- 
turbance, while destroying the activ- 
ity of the growth, even in patients of 
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feeble health. Experience demon- 
strates that I have succeeded beyond 
my utmost expectations. 

‘*The action of the remedy is con- 
stitutional and does not depend for 
its remedial effect upon local action 
wholly. Slough occurring in the use 
of the remedy is not like an ordinary 
slough, from the use of escharotics, 
but rather a drying or shrinking-up 
process of the diseased part, which 
ultimately is cast off. This slough- 
ing process takes place only in cases 
which have an open surface exposing 
the diseased tissue to the air. In 
cases where the skin is unbroken the 
remedy as perfectly destroys the vi- 
tality or life of the growth as in open 
cases, but not being brought under 
the influence of the air, no suppurat- 
ing process can set in, and the tissues 
of the tumor are eliminated from the 
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system by the lymphatics in the same 
manner as all effete material is thrown 
off. 

‘“The results of the treatment,’’ 
concluded the doctor quietly, but 
confidently, ‘‘have certainly never 
been equalled, and should it never 
do any greater work than this, to 
palliate and relieve the sufferings of 
this most afflicted class of humanity, 
it is still the greatest possible boon to 
them.’’ 

At the suggestion of Dr. Alexan- 
der the writer took occasion to study 
the authenticated history of a few 
typical cases and the evidence he 
found thus presented convinced him 
of the soundness of every statement 
made in the preceding interview. 

Mrs. P., 52 years of age: ‘‘ Had 
made up my mind that I must die 
soon and had picked over my arti- 
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cles of personal property and marked 
them to show to whom they were to 
go on my decease.” When she came 
to Dr. Alexander the cancer was 
large and very painful. Mrs. P. 
was in poor health, being unable 
to sleep, and having no appetite. 
‘‘The first treatment relieved the 
pain so that I could sleep better 
nights. The doctor 


injected the 
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My health is much improved. 
appetite is better. 
and sleep all night.’’ 


My 
I can go to bed 


This cure, like many others effected 
by Dr. Alexander, is certified to by 
the lady’s family physician in the 
city from which she came. This 
case is one of the simplest in the doc- 
tor's long list. Some of the others 


whose stories the writer heard are 





remedy around the cancer, and as 
the cancer softened up the scab 
seemed to rise above the surface till 
it came off. I could see a core of 
dead matter, very hard and dark, 
that separated from the live flesh, 
had no feeling and seemed to be at- 
tached at the bottom. The doctor 
removed this core and a healthy sore 
resulted which filled in and gradually 


healed. I have no cancerous pains. 


too painful and terrible in their de- 
tails for the public eye, even though 
the outcome was in every instance a 
cure. In several cases, it is to be 
noticed, under the treatment of the 
principal growth, distant growths 
and involved glands have been re- 
duced and have disappeared with no 
local application of the treatment to 
them. 


From a typical letter of grateful 
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appreciatiom I am permitted to ex- 
tract the following : 


““My DEAR PHYSICIAN AND FRIEND: How 
can I express my gratitude to you for all you 
have done for me. Under God you have saved 
me intense suffering and from death by a most 
horrible disease. 
sented to see you. 


I was desperate when I con- 
I felt that life was very un- 
certain and that the only path for me was 
through great agony. Your first visit inspired 
me with confidence which has never wavered, 
but only strengthened as I have come to know 
you better. Your second visit gave me cour- 
age, and since that time I have felt like a new 
creature. Now I am well for a person of my 
age, and to you, under God, belongs the credit. 
You have given me of your life and for what in 
return? I can only say the best wishes and 
prayers of a grateful heart will follow you.”’ 


A lady in New London, this state, 
afflicted with a cancer and desiring 
information concerning Dr. Alexan- 
der’s methods, wrote to another lady 
in Dorchester, Mass., who had been 
under his treatment. The letter she 
received in-reply is certainly worth 
quoting. 


“DEAR MADAM: Your communication has 
been duly received (for which no apology is 
necessary), and I will gladly answer your ques- 
tions and tell you my experience with Dr. Alex- 
ander’s treatment for cancer. It has been en- 
tirely successful in my case and I am wholly 
cured of it, and feel so grateful to the doctor 
for what he has done for me that I cannot say 
enough in his praise and would advise any one 
afflicted in the same way to put themselves 
under his care and treatment with full faith 


that he can cure them if they follow his 
directions. 
“TI feel great sympathy for you in your 


trouble, and wish I could do something for 
you for I feel it is one of the worst afflictions 
any one can have and -very hard to bear. It 


seems to me the best thing I can do 


for vou 


/ 


is to advise you as I would my own daughter, 
or any near friend, and that is to goto Dr. Alex- 
ander and follow his advice in every particular, 
and I feel he can cure you. I have the great- 
est respect for the man and consider him a 
public benefactor.’’ 


This last sentence expresses to per- 
fection the sentiments, not only of 
the writer of the letter, but also of 
the writer of this article. 

It is gratifying to know that Dr. 
Alexander’s discovery is becoming 
widely known and appreciated. He 
has received flattering offers to locate 
in Philadelphia and in other large 
cities, all of which he has declined, 
believing that he is at present situ- 
ated in the best field for his work. 
One of America’s oldest and best 
known physicians visited the Sani- 
tarium a few days ago and examined 
carefully all cases under treatment 
also about forty cures,—that is, cases 
that have been treated and have re- 
mained in perfect condition from six 
months to three years. The doctor 
was perfectly satisfied and greatly in- 
terested in the wonderful work. 

His fame has gone beyond the 
bounds of this continent even, for 
urgent and repeated invitations have 
come to him to cross the ocean and 
visit Paris. At the moment of this 
writing he is in communication with 
a person of royal blood with regard 
to the cure. 

The Alexander Sanitarium bids fair 
to bring to New Hampshire world 
renown. 











THE LADY OR THE STAR? 
By Moses Gage Shirley. 


A lady and a star, once on a time 
A poet loved, and sang of them in rhyme. 


The lady, it was said, was tall and fair, 
Haughty and proud, with an imperious air. 


But yet he loved her with his heart and soul, 
And to her beauty paid love’s highest toll. 


O, for a smile, a tender word, a kiss! 
The poet sighed, but only sighed to miss. 


One jeweled hand outstretched to him, would hold 
A thousand memories, bright as beaten gold ; 


A thousand memories that could never fade 
While life should last, and pleasant thoughts pervade 


His inmost being, beautiful and white, 
Forever longing for the heart's delight. 


On this he mused until the gates of day 
Were closed, and far across the dusky bay 


Of night he looked, and fair upon his view 
Amid the clouds, his favorite star shone through. 


‘*O, star beloved, upon your heavenly throne,’’ 
He cried, ‘‘ draw near, for I am sad and lone. 


“My heart is weary with love's endless pain 
Of reaching after things it cannot gain. 


‘‘ Draw near and warm me with your mellow glow, 
3ut O, it chills me like the winter's snow !’’ 


And thus he mused until the lady came 
And took her place in his love-burning brain. 


By day and night, each idol ruled at will 
His troubled breast, which neither strove to fill. 


At last he died, and went to realms afar. 
Which loved him best, the lady or the star? 
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MAGALLOWAY. 


(Written 1856.) 


By Col. Reuben Y. Stepandfetchit (Henry O. Kent). 


Name on the roster of 


IXHAUSTED 
dious 


a te- 
work, 
were soon asleep, 
unbroken, be 


by 
day’s we 
not 
it under- 
stood, for camping com- 
fort comes not only by intuition but 
experience. Our emotions may be 
more readily imagined than ex- 
pressed, when on awakening it was 
to find a heavy rain ‘‘in the full tide 
of successful experiment.”’ 
enough 
but with 
none 








Dismal 
prospect without, 
blazing fire in front 
for the dripping sky. 
Preparations for breakfast were soon 
made; our usual ration of pork and 
crackers disposed of and the enquiry 
propounded ‘‘How shall we spend 
the day?”’ 


was the 
our 
cared 


At this season, the roof, 
hitherto tight, began to yield to the 
persuasive power of the elements, 
small rivulets trickling through at 
innumerable An 
wind camp 


points. easterly 
was filled 
if bad for the 


unexceptional 


arising the 
smoke, 

served 
mosquito- bar ; 


with which, 


eyes, as an 
indeed, so carniver- 
ous were these insects that our camp 
was named from them, ‘‘ Mosquito 
Camp, No. 1.” 

At this point the reader is intro- 
duced to a grand tableau. In front 
is Nat striving to coax enough heat 


from the smouldering logs to boil 


The Regulators,’ 


a college society of the early fifties.) 


water, anon with hand averted en- 
deavoring to catch a breath of free 
air. The party in camp crowded 
into the only dry spot, the Colonel on 
the ground with the pork keg for a 
table, attempted to indite a few words 
in the journal; Zach, with a huge 
bite over one eye, maketh wry grim- 
aces at the dubious state of the 
weather and the water adown his 
back; Rudy, ensconsed in oiled blan- 
ket with head swathed in woolen, 
sleepeth, seemedly, in a corner, while 
Norman and Brisket, deep in the 
mysteries of ‘‘old sledge’’ over a 
well-greased pack of keards, forgot 
minor troubles. Steadily it rained 
forenoon. Rudy and 
Brisket, braving the storm, in vain 
sought for fish ; 
Brown 


through the 


none would come. 
had been baked at 
the house at the clearing, and Nat 
averred that no dinner should we 
have until it was forthcoming. Zach 
and a companion started in pursuit of 
it, through wet bushes, across the 
slippery log at the creek, through 
mud and rain, to the house. The 
summons at the door was answered 
by a woman who started back in 
mute astonishment at the apparition. 
Shrouded in a blanket of rubber, with 
one eye closed by mosquito bites, a 
revolver and bowie knife at his gir- 


bread 
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dle, the heroic messenger, certainly, 
was little calculated to inspire the 
tender passion in the breast of the 
buxom lass before him. Due ex- 
planation having been given, he, to- 
gether with the bread, was allowed to 
depart in peace. 

And still it rained; no chance of 
sunshine. Our store of amusements 
had become well nigh exhausted. 
Old stories re-told, old songs re-sung 
had lost their fascinating influences 
when the mail boat was announced. 

‘*'The mail boat,’’ exclaims Rudy, 
‘‘and for what purpose ?’’ 

‘*To carry the mail to be sure,”’ 
replies Nat. 

‘* But to what place in this wilder- 
ness is there a mail, and how often 
carried ?’’ queries Brisket. 

‘“Once a week to Durkee’s settle- 
ment, twelve miles up the Magallo- 
way, sir,’’ replies the carrier. 

And sure enough a boat was un- 
fastened, the mail carefully secured 


in a dry place, two passengers handed 
in and seated, the bow pushed from 
shore and impelled by strong arms 
up through the unbroken wilderness, 
no road or inhabitants on either side, 
went the United States mail. 


Silently we stood gazing after her 
cogitating in our minds our pros- 
pects, and then as silently returned 
to camp. Nat and Rudy in their 
blankets were soon oblivious, gloomy 
and wet; the remainder meditated, 
when the Colonel mounted the keg 
and assumed an attitude: 

‘*Fellow citizens,’’ said he, ‘‘we 
are here assembled to enjoy our- 
selves; the elements are against us 
without, the smoke is against us 
within; we cannot proceed on our 
route, and the only thing remaining 
for us is to celebrate. Gentlemen! 
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I am bound to celebrate, who will 
assist me?’’ 

‘*Three cheers for a celebration, 
hip! hip!’’ cry Norman and Zach. 

‘*But how shall we do it?’’ re- 
marks the more argumentative Bris- 
ket. 

‘“The river and a boat; I'll take 
the stroke oar, Norman the bow, the 
Colonel shall steer, and Brisket bail.” 
says Zach, with the impetuosity of a 
locomotive. 

‘‘Agreed, the boat and an explor- 
ing expedition, rain or shine, hur- 
rah!’’ cry all hands. Fifteen min- 
utes more batteau 
launched, oars out, and proceeding 
merrily up the stream. At this 
period it was concluded that before 
the celebration commenced, the ex- 
ploring should be finished. 

The Androscoggin river, on which 
we were now floating, has a depth of 
thirty feet, for the entire distance 
from the falls to Lake Umbagog; its 
width is, perhaps, twenty or twenty- 


sees a staunch 


five rods; no current is perceptible 
between its banks at no place more 
than ten feet, and in many only two 
or three, above the level of the river. 
For miles back the surface of the 
country appears nearly level; it is 
not heavily timbered, the principal 
growth being spruce and hard wood. 
But one obstacle prevents this land 
being as good for farming purposes 
as the valley of the Connecticut or 
Merrimack; lying, as it does, at so 
slight an elevation above the water, 
it follows that at high water the 
whole section is inundated. These 
lands lie in the township of Errol 
and in Wentworth’s Location, and un- 
doubtedly will at some future period 
be rescued from their present wild 
state, and converted to farming pur- 
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As no inhabitants reside 
upon them, the Improvement Com- 
pany flow them at will, no damage 
being sustained. 


poses. 


Should actual set- 
tlers locate upon, this flowage system 
of course would cease. Noticing at 
one place a creek extending back 
from the river, we entered, proceeded 
through and 


emerged in a large meadow contain- 


many devious turns, 


ing one hundred acres, manifestly 
of a 
dam yet remaining; cruising around 


cleared by beavers, remnants 
our new discovery, we made again 
the river, and noticing a camp and 
landing on the opposite side, disem- 
barked to prosecute our discoveries ; 
turning into a spotted path, we pro- 
ceeded, but as nothing burst upon 
our vision, Norman was sent up a 
tree to take an observation, returning 
to say that toward the east, at a dis- 
tance of apparently a mile, a large 
body of water was in sight, and a 
lofty range of mountains beyond. 
These we concluded to be the moun- 
tains in the townships of A. and B.., 
in Maine, the water, Lake Umbagog, 
and our present route a carrying- 
place between the bodies of 
water, which surmises we afterward 


two 
learned to be correct. Embarking, 
we proceeded up the stream until we 
neared the mouth of the Magalloway, 
knowing that we were six miles from 
our camp, we reserved farther ‘‘ dis- 
coveries’’ for our up trip, and laying 
the boat with the current—with oars 
shipped—we floated lazily down the 
river. 

‘*Now, then, for a name for our 
pretty craft; set your wits at work, 
boys, and we’ll christen her in these 
grand old woods with the name she 
shall bear,’’ cried the colonel, as 
with the flag in one hand and a 
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beaker of cau-de-vie in the other, he 
stood in the bows ready to make good 
the suggestion. 

The Dolphin, Katy, Fanny, and Old 
Hundred, were proposed and voted 


down, when from 


sar 


the entire crew 
The Sernice, christen her 
the Bernice, Colonel!’’ 
spoken than done—gurgle, gurgle, 
through the neck of the flask came 
the generous wine, splashing upon 
the bow-post. 


came, 


No sooner 


A shout! another, as 
the Stars and Stripes wave over her! 
crash! goes the gun, and with a hip, 
hip, hurrah! she floats, the Pernice, 
upon the Androscoggin. Soon, in 
conspicuous characters, her name is 
fixed upon her, a name she shall bear 
in sun or storm, from the rapids of 
the Diamond to the swelling waves 
of the Great Lake. 

“hi 


~? 9? 


boys! 


song for the boat, a song, 
cries Norman, and in a few 
moments, to the tune of ‘‘ Witching 
Dinah Crow,’’ rings adown the forest 
walls of our course,— 
We christened her the Bernice, 
When the waves were rolling high 
On the Androscoggin’s heaving tide, 
Beneath the summer sky. 
And we poured the deep libation 
On her bow-post heaving free, 
And then took a horn’, and blowed a horn 
In glorious jubilee. 

‘* Bravo! three times three for the 
Bernice !”’ suggests Brisket. The 
cheers are given with a will, song 
follows song, capped by the opera 
from ‘‘ Norma,”’ at the close of which 
the performer, from exhaustion and 
a slippery plank, is summarily seated 
upon the bateau’s bottom. As we 
neared our camping ground, a gar- 
land of lilies were gathered, a chap- 
let formed, and placed with becoming 


1The horn faken, and the horn dlown, are sup- 
posed to be identical. 
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ceremonies upon the boat's prows. 
Upon the shore, with wondering eye, 
stood Nat, gazing at the approach- 
ing cortege. With a will we bent to 
our oars—the trees fled quickly past, 
and soon the keel grated upon the 
beach, the excursion was at an end, 
and the Sernice at rest until she 
should with us plough the sluggish 
waters of the Magalloway, and stem 
the rapids of the Diamond. Wood 
was brought, and supper under way. 
Rudy, on awaking and finding us 
absent, with 
had procured a fine string of fish, on 
which, together with our fast friends, 
pork and bread, we fared sumptu- 
Over a pipe apiece, each in 


commendable energy 


ously. 
turn narrated the experiences of the 
afternoon, and all agreed that the 
celebration of the christening was an 
item worthy of remembrance. 

Night had closed around us, and 
each in his blanket was dreaming, or 
not dreaming, as suited his inclina- 
tions. Rudy, awaking, replenished 
the fire, and turned in. Hot grew 
the camp, and hotter still, almost to 
suffocation. The inmates tossed un- 
easily from side to side, experiencing 
a miniature purgatory, until Brisket, 
half awake, with a horrid yell ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘Up, Colonel, up with you! the 
camp is on fire, and you'll all burn 
up!” And dragging the before-named 
personage, much to his bodily dis- 
comfort, from his nest—he again 
rubbed his eyes, and discovered it 
was merely Rudy's fire which had 
raised the commotion. ‘Mid the 
tumult none could sleep, nor was an 
eye again closed. Norman amused 
himself by firing in the woods his 
fusee, for the especial edification of 
the owls and bears. 
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Morning dawned at last, cold and 
misty. A council was holden, which 
decided to proceed at all risks to our 
fishing ground. Breakfast was 
quickly disposed of, camp equipage 
packed and on board the Bernice; 
and at 7.15 a. m., with a strong 
wind, bearing by compass S. S. E., 
An 


wind 


we proceeded on our course. 
impromptu sail was rigged, the 
at this time blowing big guns, and 
by its help, we dashed up the river 
at a rapid rate, the foam flying 


the bows. 


over 
Passing in quick succession each 
spot visited the day before, we 
soon at Swift Water point. Here, as 
the name indicates, a point of land 
juts out into the river, materially in- 


were 


creasing the velocity of the current. 
Here the bark canoe of an old trap- 
per once capsized, as he was return- 
ing from his winter’s hunt; all his 
effects were lost. Cutting poles for 
the better management of our sail, 
we rounded the point, and were at 
the mouth of the Magalloway. 

This river, at its mouth, is broader 
than the Androscoggin, from this 
point to the lake; is thirty feet in 
depth, and like the former, flows for 
miles through an unbroken wilder- 
ness. Rising in the elevation near 
the extreme northerly limit of New 
Hampshire, on the Maine side of the 
line, it flows a distance of eighty 
miles to its junction with the Andro- 
scoggin. Pursuing a devious course, 
it first enters New Hampshire in the 
second grant to Dartmouth college. 
Several times between this point and 
its mouth it crosses the’ state line. 
Its serpentine course is remarkable. 
In one instance a distance of seven 
miles is to be overcome by water, to 
effect a direct passage of two miles 
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by land. 


The Magalloway in Went- 
worth’s Location receives the waters 
of the Great Diamond (composed of 
the Swift and Dead Diamonds) as trib- 
utary, besides other streams of lesser 
magnitude. The lands around this 
stream, and the adjacent lakes, are 
noted as former hunting grounds of 
the St. Francis Indians. Legends of 
Metallak, the chief, and last survivor 
of his tribe, are extant among the 
the hardy 
who frequented the region. 


descendants of trappers 
A bluff 
of land, extending into Lake Umba- 
gog, and a lovely island, rising above 
its surface, bear the the 
The former is pointed out 


name of 
chieftain. 
as the spot where his wife is buried ; 
the the 
valuables were 


latter as place where his 
To one 
passing over the war-path of the ex- 
tinct tribe the story of Metallak is 
full of interest. To anticipate a little 


in our narrative. 


secreted. 


Sitting by the camp fire on the Big 
Diamond one evening, we were talk- 
ing of the former occupants of these 
woods, when a person by the name 
of Bennett, who had joined us for the 
hour, volunteered to give us the tale 
of the old chief, which is here related. 
Said he: 

‘*My father was a hunter, as well 
as my brother and myself, and knew 
Metallak well. Years ago, the tribe 
was strong and powerful, none dis- 
puted their right to the woods and 
waters where they hunted and fished. 
Metallak was the son of a chief, and 
from his youth was taught the use of 
weapons. He expert, 
and in time was joined in marriage 
to the fairest maiden of the tribe. 
She was young and beautiful, and on 
her the young chief doted; for her 
the forest ransacked the 


became an 


was for 
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softest furs, and the waters for the 
most luscious fish. Two children, a 
son and a daughter, came of their 
union, and gave to their parents in- 
tense joy. Years flew on. The old 
chief died—the tribe engaged in de- 
vastating wars. The frown of the 
Great Spirit was heavy upon it ; one 
by one the warriors sickened and 
died. Metallak, in his lodge on the 
Magalloway, watched with anguish 
the downfall of his race; but his 
mate and children were left him, and 
he vowed to the Great Spirit to re- 
main on the old hunting grounds of 
his tribe. 

‘*Gradually, as fall the leaves of 
the forest when the winds of Autumn 
are abroad, fell the men of the once 
mighty tribe, till the chieftain and 
his family were alone. 
partaking 
father, as 


The son, not 
the stern feeling of the 
he grew older, sighed for 
the society of the pale faces, and left 
the wigwam for a home with new 
companions. The daughter had vis- 
ited a post of the tribe on the St. 
Francis river, and joined her fate 
with a young warrior, who had taken 
her for his bride, and with the Eng- 
lish goods easy of access, had robed 
his bride in garments a white woman 
might have envied. She is repre- 
sented at this time as being strikingly 
beautiful, so that when she visited 
the lodge on the Magalloway, her 
old father stood in awe at her charms. 

‘* About this time, Metallak, while 
closing a moccasin, put out an eye. 
His wife sickened and died. This 
was a sad blow for the old chief; she, 
who had wedded him when youth 
was high, when his tribe was power- 
ful, who had been with him for long 
years of adversity, was called—and 
he was alone. Mournfully he laid 
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the body in his canoe, together with 
the trinkets which in life had been 
dear to her, and, in silence, took his 
way across the lake. At Metallak’s 
point he dug her grave, buried her 
after the fashion of his tribe, and 
without a tear, seated himself upon 
the mound. Night came, but he 
moved not—the wolf howled in the 
adjacent forest, the song of the night 
birds came around, but he 
not. 


heeded 
Morning came and passed— 
night again—and morning, and still 
he sat above the grave unconsoled, 
unconsolable. It was not until the 
morning of the third day that he left 
the sacred spot. He built a hut near 
it, leaving only to procure necessary 
sustenance. 

‘‘Years went by, and he was occa- 
sionally seen by the hunter and trap- 
per, but his eye had lost its fire, and 
his step was less firm than of yore. 
For a long time he was little seen, 
until nine years ago my brother and 
a companion were hunting, when 
they came across him. It was in 
November, and in a very rainy time ; 
he had fallen down upon a stub and 
put out his remaining eye; he had 
no fire, or food, and was on the point 
of starvation. They built him a fire, 
collected wood, and gave him provi- 
sions, then left for assistance. With 
this they returned, and carried him 
to Stewartstown, on the Connecti- 
cut, where he lingered for a year, a 
county charge. He now rests far 
from his old hunting-grounds, and 
the wife he loved so well."’’ 

But to return to our party. The 
wind having died away, work at the 
oars was commenced; we proceeded 





1A different version of this story in the ‘* County 
History’’ fixes the death of the wife on the Upper 
Lake, and the interment on Metallak’s island, in 
Umbagog. 
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slowly. The forests along the river 
abound in game. Norman was set 
on shore to hunt, but no success 
attended his labors, which may in a 
great degree be attributed to the 
assiduous exertions of Brisket upon 
the tin horn, scarcely quiet a moment 
during the day; rowing steadily, at 
a distance of six miles(?) from the 
mouth, we discovered clearings. 
Rightly judging these to be the set- 
tlements we had heard of, we re- 
doubled our exertions, and were soon 
landed at a hamlet of two houses and 
outbuildings. Wishing to ascertain 
our whereabouts, a deputation was 
sent to reconnoitre; proceeding to 
the first house it was found vacant, 
the door padlocked. Across the 
fields to the other house the deputa- 
tion proceeded, and entering inquired 
the direction and distance to ‘‘ Squire 
Durkee’s.”’ 

‘“My son carries the mail,’’ said 
she, ‘‘and it’s one mile across the 
land, and five miles round by the 
river.’’ 

Here was a predicament, five miles 
more of tedious rowing, when we had 
judged ourselves already there! Re- 
turning to the landing, we dined, and 
to vary the bill of fare had crackers 
and raw pork. Passing on, we en- 
countered the mail boat on its down- 
ward trip, which corroborated the in- 
formation just received. Coming to a 
landing, Nat, the Maniac, and the 
Colonel disembarked, and shouting 
to the remainder to proceed, in ten 
minutes were at the post-office, sav- 
ing thus a row of five miles. Here 
is as fine a farm as is to be found 
in the state, lying part in Maine 
and part in New Hampshire. The 


owner, Mr. Z. F. Durkee, is post- 
master, justice of the peace, and rep- 
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resentative, besides being a genuinely 
fine fellow. lunched, and 
on the arrival of the boat again pro- 


ceeded. 


Here we 


From this point to the mouth of 
the Diamond is six or seven miles by 
the river, and by two miles. 
the stream widens, and 
increases in velocity. Hard work at 
the oars was requisite; it grew late, 
and the rain began to fall, still the 
current increased in violence till oars 


land 


Here, too, 


were useless, unshipping them, and 
cutting poles, the process was com- 
menced of poling up the rapid cur- 
rent. Slow work and tedious it was, 
aud at every indentation in the banks 
the words, ‘‘ The Diamond! the Dia- 
The 
mountains here gradually close upon 


mond!’’ burst from every lip. 


the stream, leaving a mere valley for 
its passage. Abrupt precipices tower 
at intervals above the waters, which 
are swift and shallow. At last a bar 
is encountered where passage 
Nat, at the stern, 
intently at it and the waters, 
with foam. 


seems 
impossible. gazes 


white 


‘* Now, boys, head her right,—it's 
the only place,—take your poles and 


work, mind you, work! and we'll 
try it!’’ 
Her head is put with the cur- 


rent, and with a shout we dash at 
it; for a moment it is doubtful, 
the waters seem to bear us down. 
‘*Push, men, push!’’ yells Norman, 
‘‘up with her, work like d—s!_ hur- 
rah! she moves.’’ Another pull, ‘‘ we 
gain! once more, boys, with a will! 
hurrah!’’ and 
water beyond. 

Over rapids like these time after 
time did we urge our heavy boat, 
and as night drew near entered the 


Diamond. One mile up this stream 
xxv—20 


she floats in clear 
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we proceeded to the head of boat 
navigation, and then sent out an 
exploring party, who reported the 
woods wet and unfit for camping, 
even were it light; that a gang of 
hands were at work at a clearing 
near, haying, and that we could find 
shelter in the house they occupied. 
Securing our boat, we tumped neces- 
sary baggage over a rough path, and 
deposited it upon the floor, unrolling 
and drying our blankets. Supper 
was prepared for us by the person in 
charge. Enjoying the comforts of a 
warm fire and social pipe, we passed 
a comfortable evening, after our hard 
day’s labor, and spreading our blank- 
ets in an empty room were soon 
asleep. 

Morning dawned, clear and beau- 
tiful, and on our 
quarters a splendid view was pre- 
sented. We were at a farm of Mr. 
Durkee's, occupied only during hay- 
ing and harvesting. On the east, by 
a line of white birch trees, runs the 


emerging from 


Maine line, and immediately across 
rises Mount Escohas to an altitude 
of several thousand feet; this moun- 
tain much resembles Mount Wash- 
ington. To the west stands Mount 
Dustin, a peak of less pretending 
dimensions. The Magalloway river 
here crosses into Maine, the Diamond 
running up through the grants; one 
mile above here it branches, one 
branch, termed the Swift Diamond, 
running from its source in Cole- 
brook; the other, the Dead Dia- 
mond, pursuing a northerly direc- 
tion. 

This farm was formerly comprised 
within the limits of ‘‘ College Grant, 
No. 2,’’ but was afterward joined to 
Wentworth’s Location. Of its clear- 
ing—and first owner—quite a roman- 
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tic tale is told. The facts, however, 
are as follows: 

It was cleared, years ago, by a 
hunter by the name of Robbins. 
He was of a stern and vindictive 
character, and strange tales were 
told of his deeds. In the fall of 
1826, in company with Hinds, 
Cloutman, and Hager, all hunters 
by profession, he went out to trap 
sable. 

They had continued their hunt 
sucessfully till the first snows fell, 
when, leaving Robbins in charge of 
their property, the rest started on a 
last visit to their traps, extending 
over a line of twenty miles. On 
their return the camp was found 
burnt, and Robbins and the furs 
gone. They were without provisions, 
and sixty miles from inhabitants. 
On their return to the settlement a 
prosecution was commenced and an 
execution issued against him. 

Spring again came round, when 
Robbins proposed to Hinds to hunt 
once more, promising to turn his 
share towards the extinguishment of 
the debt. Hinds consented, and tak- 
ing with him his son, fifteen years 
old, they proceeded to the ground on 
Parmachenee lake (on the Magallo- 
way). Again they were successful, 
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when one day, as Hinds was return- 
ing to camp, he was met by Robbins, 
and shot. The son was killed by a 
blow from a hatchet, and Robbins 
left with his bloody gains. The 
bodies were found, and a search in- 
stituted. Robbins was captured by 
Lewis Loomis and Hezekiah Parsons 
in the woods, after a desperate strug- 
gle, and lodged in Lancaster jail. 
Having some assistance from without, 
he obtained tools, and commenced 
preparations for his escape. Work- 
ing diligently at the window of his 
cell, he succeeded in severing the 
gratings, each day concealing his 
work by hanging over it his blanket 
under the pretext that he was cold. 
When all was in readiness, he made 
his exit the night before his trial was 
to have commenced, nor was any 
future search successful. Public 
feeling was strong against the jailor, 
and came near manifesting itself in 
an open manner. Strange rumors 
were afloat concerning Robbins’s after 
career, but nothing definite was ever 
known. 


By our own fire we cooked our 
breakfast, formed our parties for fish- 
ing and camp duty, and considered 
ourselves fairly established on the 
fishing grounds of the Magalloway. 
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THE 


SHALL THE UNITED STATES KEEP 
CIATES, OR ABANDON THEM 
OF TRIPOLI, IN 


180s ? 


By W. E. 


New York Suz of 
25, 1898, 
Louis A. Coolidge, that 


ZN the 
7 September 


deep investigator, wise 
prognosticator, and 
graphic delineator of historic events, 








calls attention to a dishoncrable page 
in American history, written in 1805, 
the United States, after suc- 

warfare, by 


when 
cessful sea and land, 
against Joseph Caramalli, the ruler 


of Tripoli, made with him a dishon- 


orable peace, and abandoned the 
cause of Hamet Caramalli, his 
brother, who had bravely fought 


with General William Eaton in the 
fight against Derné, which gave to 
the United States the control of that 
city. The narrative which Mr. Cool- 
idge reproduces at some length, is 
concisely the historian, 
Benson J. Lossing, in his work, “ The 
Story of the U. S. 
57), 


given by 


Navy’’ (page 
as follows : 

‘*Hamet Caramalli was the right- 
ful ruler of Tripoli, but his brother 
had usurped his place, and Hamet 
had fled to Egypt and taken refuge 
with the Mamelukes. Captain Wil- 
liam Eaton was American consul at 
Tunis, and he resolved to make com- 
mon cause with Hamet against the 
usurper. The latter left the Mame- 


lukes, with forty followers, and 


FAITH WITH 
AS WE 
AN INTERESTING 


PHILIPPINES. 


AGUINALDO AND HIS ASSO- 
DID HAMET CARAMALLI, BASHAW 
REMINISCENCE. 


Chandler 


joined Eaton west of 
The consul had 


Alexandria. 
gathered a small 
force, composed of men of all nations. 
Early in March, the allies, with 
transportation consisting of one hun- 
dred and ninety camels, started for 
Tripoli, a journey of a 
miles, through a 


thousand 
and desert 
At near the close of April 
they approached Derné, a Tripolitan 
seaport town, and with the aid of 
two vessels of the American squad- 
ron, captured it. Their followers 
had now become numerous, and they 
were marching on to the capital with 
a promise of full success, when a 
courier reached them with the news 
that Tobias Lear, the American con- 
sul-general on that coast, had made 
a treaty of peace with the terrified 
ruler. This blasted 
Caramalli.’’ 

In reviewing the full history of the 
above discreditable abandonment by 
the United States of Hamet, as re- 
produced by Mr. Coolidge, features 
are noticeable resembling some of 
those appearing in connection with 
our recent conquest of the Philip- 
pines, and the discussion as to the 
obligations of the United States to 
Aguinaldo, Agoncillo, and their fel- 
low patriots. 

(1) General Eaton distinctly in- 


wild 
country. 


the hopes of 
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formed his government that Hamet 
was to be invited to co-operate in the 
war against Joseph. (2) Secretary 
Madison a letter to Consul 
Cathcart, directing co-operation with 
Hamet. (3) Commodore Barron, on 
September 15, 1804, promised the 
support of the squadron to Hamet. 
All these promises were dishonored. 


wrote 


After Derné was taken Joseph was 
forced to make peace. Commodore 
Barron then wrote Eaton as follows: 

‘*T wish you to understand that no 
guarantee or engagement to the ex- 
iled Prince, whose cause, I must re- 
peat, we are only favoring as an 
instrument to our advantage, and not 
as an end in itself, must be held to 
stand in the way of our acquiescence 
to any honorable and advantageous 
accommodation which the reigning 
bashaw may be induced to propose. 
Such terms, being once offered and 
accepted by the representative of 
government appointed to treat of 
peace, our support of the ex-bashaw 
must necessarily cease.’’ 

General Eaton replied vigorously 
to this communication, dating his 
letter from Derné, two days after the 
assault, saying that it had been cer- 
tain that Joseph would propose terms 
of peace the moment he entertained 
serious apprehension from his brother, 
and that, if we made peace without 
protecting Hamet, ‘‘ not only Hamet, 
but everyone acting with him, must 
inevitably fall victims to our econ- 
omy.’’ 

Notwithstanding this protest the 
only pledge that Tobias Lear made 
in Hamet’s favor was that his wife 
and children should be restored to 
him in exile. General Eaton gives 
a touching description of the aban- 
donment of Derné to Joseph's troops, 
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stating that the result is a tragedy 
‘‘ degrading to our national honor.’ 
Lear, while admitting that the cap- 
ture of Derné had frightened Joseph 
into making peace, said, that, al- 
though Hamet ‘‘is entitled to some 
consideration from us,’’ all that could 
be done was this: ‘‘I, therefore, 
engaged that on the conclusion of 
peace, we should withdraw all our 
forces and supplies from Derné, and 
other parts of his dominions, and the 
bashaw engages that, if his brother 
withdraws from his dominions, his 
wife and family should be restored 
to him.’’ 

After the disgraceful withdrawal 
from Derné, as General Eaton says, 
with the 
were leaving 
Hamet returned to Malta, 
and appealed to the United States 
for support, and begged that Joseph 
be compelled to surrender his wife 
and children. 


the shore ‘‘ crowded with 
distracted beings we 
behind,’’ 


It appeared, however, 
that Lear had made a secret article 
in the treaty permitting Joseph to re- 
tain his brother’s family for 
years! 


four 


‘The bashaw was again asked to 
give them up, but the records do not 
show that he ever fulfilled his 
promise. By his co-operation with 
the American forces, Hamet had lost 
the position he held in Egypt, and 
was an outcast everywhere. He had 
left behind at Derné, when he was 
forced to withdraw, property and 
equipment valued at over $50,000. 
He received in all from the United 
States $6,800. Eaton was never re- 
imbursed at all by the United States 
for his expenditures. The state of 
Massachusetts made him a grant of 
land, it is true, but he died broken- 
hearted at Brimfield in 1811.”’ 

















ALONE. 


Readers desirous of fuller informa- 
tion than is given by Mr. Coolidge’s 


narrative, can find satisfaction in 
reading General William Eaton’s 


own account, being a detail of the 


NOTE. 


The treaty with Tripoli is in the Volume of Treaties, page 840. 
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operations of the American fleet in 
the Mediterranean. It would be a 
source of satisfaction to me if I could 
think that I am the namesake of this 


stalwart American. 


The petition of Eaton’s 


heirs to Congress is in American State Papers, Military Affairs, Vol. VI, page 1. 





ALONE. 


By Geo 


ee Bancroft Griffith. 


For the brook, the babbling tongue of the glen, 


His sweetheart careth naught, 


She has stolen forth from the eyes of men 


To spend an hour in thought. 


Alone, by the woodland path she strays, 


With her lover’s picture drawn ; 


And her reddened cheeks and earnest gaze 


None other looks upon. 


Though the ring-dove swings on yonder bough, 
He will not her rebuke ; 


So her honeyed thoughts and musings now 
Centre on handsome Luke ! 


O, silver notes of the brook resound! 


Chaste ring-dove, balance there ! 


Has a sweeter theme than love been found ? 


Or a maid so pure and fair? 


She may brood, or smile, or fondly muse, 
No bird will her betray, 


Nor the brook repeat, though she may choose 
To voice the wedding day ! 




















THE WORCESTER FAMILY. 


{An Historical Paper, written for the Urbana (Ohio) Chapter, D. A. R.] 


By Prof. Sarah A. Worcester. 


N no spirit of false pride 

or vain laudation do we 
the historical 
archives which contain 


search 





the records of our ances- 
We should prove unworthy 
descendants of a noble race, did we 
so far scorn their memory as to be 
unwilling to bring forward to the 
light of the present day the story 
of their doing and daring for con- 
science’s sake. Rather let us hope 
that this study of their lives may 
serve as an incentive to loftier ambi- 
tion and truer purpose, so that by 
emulating their virtues we may 
attain the shining heights of a more 
exalted piety and patriotism. 

Reverend William Worcester, the 
first of the name who came to this 
country, was born in England, and 
with his wife and four children 
sought an asylum in the New 
World, probably in the decade 1630- 
’40, as he is recorded pastor ot the 
first church gathered in Salisbury, 
Mass., sometime between the years 
1638-40. 

Cotton Mather, in the ‘‘ Magna- 
lia,’’ enrols his name in the list of 
the ‘‘reverend, learned, and holy 
divines, arriving each from Europe 
to America, by whose evangelical 
ministry the churches in America 
have been illuminated.’’ 

So many of his descendants have 


tors. 


borne the title of reverend, that it 
may not be uninteresting in this con- 
nection to give the description of the 
family arms. 

‘The field is argent. Ten tor- 
teauxes, four, three, two, and one; 
which are so many cakes of bread, 
and signify the first bearer to have 
been a priest or some religious per- 
son, or else that he had done much 
for the Church.”’ 

This heraldic device may well be 
considered a sacred legacy, and the 
mantle of Rev. William Worcester 
has fallen upon many worthy succes- 
sors, who have, indeed, done much 
for the church. 

The oldest son, Samuel, who came 
with his father from England, was 
Brad- 
court, 
and took his seat, as a member of 
that body, January, 1679. He was 
re-elected the next year. On his 
way to Boston, as the record runs, to 
attend an adjourned meeting of the 
court, having failed to obtain accom- 
modations at the inn, he started for 
the house of a friend, and in the 
morning was found dead in the mid- 
dle of the road, in the attitude of 
kneeling. He was a man of distin- 
guished piety, and was interested in 
every effort to advance the interests 
of his adopted town. 

Francis Worcester, 


the first representative from 
ford, Mass., to the general 


the son of 























THE 


Samuel, was represented by his son, 
the Rev. Worcester, in a 
little work entitled, 
All in Verse,’’ as a 


Francis 
‘* Meditations, 
man of amiable 
and retiring disposition, and of ar- 
dent This the Rev. 
Francis Worcester, after preaching 


piety. son, 


Sandwich, Mass., 
Hollis, N. H., in 
the Worcester 
homestead, which has been occupied 


several years in 


removed to 


19°: 


Here he founded 
by his lineal descendants for five gen- 
erations. For the last thirty vears 
of his life he was employed as an 
evangelist, preaching in the destitute 
parts of New Hampshire, and other 
sections of New England. In his 
‘*confined in 
‘* Medita- 


referred to, in 


sixtieth year, when 


weakness,’ he wrote the 


tions’’ above which 
he speaks of his ‘‘honored, great- 
grandfather, his grandfather, and his 
father; godly men he trusts.’’ This 
little 
ence, is treasured as an heirloom in 
the family. The youngest son of 
this reverend man was Captain Noah 


book, which is still in exist- 


Worcester, of Revolutionary note. 
Thus far, in tracing the line of 
direct descent, we have been led to 
the 
showed in the church, and in holy 
living ; 


notice interest my ancestors 
but we are approaching a 
period in the history of our country 
when the oppressive measures and 
exactions of the motherland caused 
a spirit of opposition and rebellion 
among her America, 
led at last to estrangement 


and separation. 


children in 
which 


Provincial and early state records 
bear ample testimony to the courage, 
constancy, and sacrifices of the peo- 
ple of all the provinces in the cause 
of our national independence; and 


many anecdotes and family traditions 
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furnish illustrations of the prompt- 
ness and courage with which they 
met the exigencies of the times. 

It is related that when the news of 
the advance of the British troops from 
Boston to Cambridge, on their way to 
Lexington, was brought by mounted 
express to Hollis, the messenger, rid- 
ing at full speed, found Mr. Noah 
Worcester, who had been appointed 
one of the committee of observation, 
standing before his looking-glass, 
with his face well lathered, in the act 
Without stopping to 
complete the tonsorial operation, he 
at once dropped his razor, mounted 
his horse, and in that plight assisted 
in spreading the alarm. 

Other messengers were dispatched 
to different parts of the town, and in 


of shaving. 


the afternoon of the same day ninety- 
two minute-men met on Hollis com- 
mon, ready for the march to Cam- 
bridge. This company was afterward 
mustered into the Massachusetts regi- 
ment commanded by Col. William 
Prescott, the hero of Bunker Hill. 
Colonel Prescott lived at that time in 
Pepperell, a border town of Massa- 
chusetts, a large part of his farm 
being in Hollis, just across the state 
line. On the night preceding the 
memorable Seventeenth of June, the 
regiment of Colonel Prescott, includ- 
ing this Hollis company, with de- 
tachments from two or three other 
regiments, was ordered to take pos- 
session of the heights, upon which 
was fought the following day the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. The detach- 
ment reached the hill about mid- 
night; working with their spades 
and pickaxes the rest of the night 
and the next forenoon, in the intense 
heat of a June sun, they threw up 
the redoubt which their heroism soon 








made forever memorable. In view 
of the impending conflict, some of 
the officers urged Colonel Prescott to 
send for fresh troops to relieve the 
weary men who had toiled so faith- 
fully in building the fort. The 
latter, knowing well the spirit and 
temper of his men, many of whom 
were his neighbors at home, promptly 
refused the request, saying: ‘‘ The 
men who have va/sed these works, 
will best defend them.” And how 
successfully they defended them is 
amply proved by that page in history 
which records the glorious battle of 
Bunker Hill. 

The time of service of the eight- 
months’ men expiring in December, 
1775, all express was sent by General 
Sullivan, then in command of the 
Continental troops at Winter Hill, 
near Boston, to the New Hampshire 
committee of safety, informing them 
that the Connecticut troops had re- 
fused to remain longer in the service, 
and urging for reinforcements from 
New Hampshire to supply their 
places. In answer to this call, New 
Hampshire, with characteristic 
promptness, sent to Cambridge thirty- 
one companies of sixty-three men 
each, of the New Hampshire minute- 
men. Twothirds or more of the 
26th company of this force volun- 
teered from Hollis, and of this com- 
pany Noah Worcester was chosen 
captain. 

Captain Worcester served as jus- 
tice of the peace for forty years, and 
was a member of the convention 
which formed the constitution of New 
Hampshire. It is recorded of him 
that ‘‘his strong mind, sound judg- 
ment, and strict integrity gave a 
value to his counsels which was 
proverbial among his fellow citizens.” 
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It has been said that family ten- 
dencies will often skip a generation 
or two, reappearing with, perhaps, 
increased force in succeeding ones. 
However this may be, if we regard 
the disposition to adopt the clerical 
profession as a family tendency, we 
may find abundant exemplification of 
the truth just alluded to, in the his- 
tory of the descendants of our com- 
mon Revolutionary ancestor. In his 
first marriage, Capt. Noah Worcester 
had five sons, four of whom were 
ministers. The oldest son, Noah, 
junior, was present as fifer at the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and as fife- 
major at the battle of Bennington. 
A self-educated man, he taught his 
first school at Plymouth, N. H., in 
his eighteenth year. Of his experi- 
ence there he writes: ‘‘ After I be- 
came an instructor, I felt the impor- 
tance of learning, and exerted myself 
to obtain it by such means as were in 
my power. I found myself deficient 
in the art of writing, and being at 
Plymouth, where, in the time of the 
war, it was difficult to procure paper, 
I wrote over a quantity of birch bark 
in imitation of some excellent copies 
I found at Plymouth.’’ 

His letters and writing soon 
brought him into public notice, and 
prepared the way for his introduc- 
tion into the ministry. He preached 
in Thornton and Salisbury, N. H., 
and afterwards removed to Brighton, 
Mass., where he became the editor of 
the Christian Disciple. He was 
deeply interested in the cause of uni- 
versal peace, and became the editor 


of a periodical, entitled the /riend of 


Peace. At Mount Auburn cemetery, 
in Cambridge, Mass., is found a 
tombstone, with the following  in- 
scription : 


a 
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“To Noah Worcester, D. D. 
‘** Erected by his friends, in commemoration of 
his zeal and labors in the cause of peace, and 
of the consistency of his character as a Chris 
tian philanthropist and divine. 
** Speaking the truth in love.’”’ 

Two of his sons became ministers 
of the New Jerusalem church. Sam- 
uel was settled over the New Church 
society in Bridgewater, Mass., and 
Thomas was the first pastor of the 
New Jerusalem church in Boston, 
Mass. It is interesting to note that 
both these sons have been succeeded 
in the ministery by their sons and 
grandsons. Samuel was succeeded 
by his son, Samuel Howard, ordained 
as first pastor of the New Church in 
Baltimore, Md., and by his grandson, 
Samuel, lately ordained pastor of the 
New Church in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Thomas was succeeded by his 
three sons: Benjamin, who for thirty 
years has had charge of the Waltham 
society and New Church school; 
John, who has had charge of the 
Newton society of the New Church 
for nearly thirty years, and who is 
now general pastor of the Massachu- 
setts association, and president of the 
general convention of the New 
Church in America; and Joseph, 
pastor for a long period of years of 
the New Church in San Francisco, 
Cal.; also by his grandson, William 
L. Worcester, pastor of the New 
Church in Philadelphia. 

Of Jesse, the second son of Capt. 
Noah Worcester, more anon. 

Leonard, the third son, was or- 
dained pastor of the Congregational 
church in Peacham, Vt., where he 
preached with great acceptance for 
thirty-eight years. Four of his six 
sons became ministers, viz.: Samuel 
Austin, Evarts, Isaac Redington and 
John Hopkins, the latter being suc- 


o 


ceeded in turn by his son, John Hop- 
kins, junior. Thomas, the fourth 
son, was settled for more than thirty 
years as pastor of the Congregational 
church in Salisbury, N. H. He left 
no children. 

Samuel, the fifth son, is known 
from his long pastorate of the Taber- 
nacle church in Salem, Mass., his 
connection as corresponding secre- 
tary of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, and from his letters to 
Dr. Channing in regard to the Unita- 
rian controversy. He was succeeded 
by his son, Samuel Melanchton, D. 
D., who was at one time professor at 
Amherst college, and later succeeded 
his father in the pastorate of the 
Tabernacle church in Salem. 

My grandfather, Jesse Worcester, 
the second ancestor from whom I 
derive Revolutionary descent, was 
the second son of Capt. Noah Wor- 
cester. At the age of fifteen, he ac- 
companied the expedition to Ticon- 
deroga, and was afterward repeatedly 
enrolled in the Continental army. 
He married Sarah Parker of Hollis, 
N. H., and succeeded to the old 
homestead. Fifteen children were 
born to them, fourteen of whom were 
early in life teachers in the public 
schools and academies of our land. 
Seven of the nine sons aspired to a 
collegiate education. The father, on 
being once asked by a friend how he 
could afford to send so many of his 
boys to college, replied: ‘‘I do not 
send them, I let them go.’’ The 
boys who worked their way through 
college, in those days, knew the 
value of an education, in more senses 
than one. Two of the sons fitted for 
the ministry: Rev. Henry Aiken, a 
graduate of Yale, who was the acting 
minister of the New Jerusalem socie- 
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ties of Portland, Bath, and Gardiner, 
Me., and Taylor Gilman. The lat- 
ter, having graduated at Harvard 
university, and at the Andover Theo- 


logical seminary, became a_ receiver 


of the doctrines of the New Church, 
as expounded by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, and preached in several places ; 
but, his health failing, he was in- 
duced by his medical advisors to 
engage in a more active life, and 
succeeded to the old homestead in 
Hollis. 

Samuel Thomas and Frederick 
Augustus, also graduates of Har- 
vard, adopted the legal profession. 
The former settled in Norwalk, O. 
He was a member of the Ohio senate, 
district judge, and a member of the 
United States congress, in Lincoln's 
administration. He was also a mem 
ber of the first board of trustees of 
Urbana university. 

Of the other sons, Jesse, Jr, 
Joseph Emerson, Leonard, John 
Newton, and David, all of them pos- 
sessing strong and interesting per- 
sonalities, the most widely known, 
probably, is the second, Joseph E. 
Worcester, geographer, historiogra- 
pher, and lexicographer. He early 
manifested an ardent love for knowl- 
edge, and, though his youth was 
spent in agricultural labor upon the 
old homestead in Hollis, he embraced 
every means for mental improvement. 
After attaining his majority, he pre- 
pared himself for college, and gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1811. After 
spending some years in teaching, he 
removed to Cambridge, Mass., where 
he devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits until his decease. He was the 
author of several works on history, 
geography, and lexicography. His 
‘*Quarto Dictionary’ is still the au- 


thority in the pronunciation of the 
English language at Harvard and 
other universities. He was a mem- 
ber of several national literary and 
historical societies in our own coun- 
try, and of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. For several 
years he occupied, together with the 
poet Longfellow, the old Craigie 
house in Cambridge, which in the 
Revolutionary times was the head- 
quarters of General Washington, and 
many of our earliest family recollec- 
tions are of pleasant visits to Uncle 
Joseph in his Cambridge home. Hav- 
ing no children, he took a great in- 
terest in his nephews and nieces, and 
was especially pleased to learn that 
they were ambitious for high schol- 
arly attainment. One of the most 
vivid pictures that hang upon memo- 
ry’s wall is of this dear uncle, sitting 
by the large open fire in the old home- 
stead parlor, his head resting upon 
his scholarly hand, and the firelight 
playing upon his benevolent face, as 
he listened, with interest, to my fa- 
ther’s reading of family letters, or 
discussed with him the plans and 
prospects of his children. 

With the oldtime family traditions 
in mind, it was not strange that in 
the late Civil War the nation’s call 
for troops should find a ready response 
from those in whose veins coursed 
the Revolutionary blood. Four of 
the sons of Jesse Worcester encour- 
aged their boys to enlist in defence 
of their nation’s honor; Taylor Gil- 
man, John Newton, and David, send- 
ing respectively two sons each. The 
only son of Henry Aiken enlisted in 
a Maine regiment, and was promoted 
to captain. Of these seven soldiers, 
only three are now living. One of 
the four, Lieut. John Howard Wor- 
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TITEL: 


the 
assault upon Fort Wagner, in conse 


died 


cester, 


soon alter 


bloody 


quence of wounds received while gal- 
lantly cheering on his men to gain 


the top of the parapet; the other 
three survived the war, but only 
with impaired health. 

Of the three sons of Taylor G 
Worcester, the two oldest, William 
and Henry, promptly responded to 


The 


youngest, Francis Jesse, bearing the 


the president's call for troops. 


names of his great-great-grandfathet 
and grandfather, being only thirteen 
years of age, was, of course, ineligi- 
ble, but I the 
big, patriotic tears rolled down his 
‘* Mother, I wish 
I were old enough to go to war! 

little boy, William Warner 
Worcester, the only grandson of my 


well remember how 
cheeks as he said 
One 


father bearing the family name, is 
the youngest descendant in our direct 


line from the honored progenitor, 
Rey. William Worcester. Let us 
hope that he may some day add 


lustre to a not altogether inglorious 
name. 

It would seem almost unfitting in 
a paper to be read to a chapter of the 
D A. & 


the wives, the daughters, and the 


., not to speak of the mothers, 


sisters, who in these 260 years of 
family history in this country, have 
played no minor or unimportant part 
in forming the minds and influencing 
the characters of the mcnv of whom 
we have spoken. Of them it 
truly be said: ‘‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them.”’ The record of 


their noble, self-sacrificing lives will 


may 
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be found written in characters of 
light on the pages of 
books, will 


opened. 


those great 
which some day be 
It will be seen that two dominant 
this the 


clerical and the military ; seemingly 


ideas characterize paper, 
incongruous and incompatible with 
each other. But are they so, neces- 


sarily? Must we mount the fiery 
in serried ranks to 
the battlefield in order to know the 


real 


steed, or march 
warfare? Is not 
the greatest battle we shall be called 
upon to fight the one with ourselves ? 


meaning of 


with those unseen foes, who are ever 
on the watch, ever ready to attack 
And are not 
those who follow in the steps of the 


the weakest point ? 


great captain of our salvation, who 
proclaim the everlasting gospel of 
peace, and the blessing of the peace- 
makers, our safest leaders and our 
greatest benefactors ? 

Centuries ago a note of peace was 
struck by angel choirs over Bethle- 
ham’s plains. Caught by shepherd’s 
ear, and repeated in sacred song and 
story, it has come down to us through 
the A few have already 
caught the sound, others are watch- 


ing for it. 


ages. 


When the grand diapason 
is struck, then will begin upon the 
earth the reign of the blessed Prince 
of Peace, and then will be verified 


the words of the prophet: ‘‘ And 
they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into 


pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift 
up a sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.’’ 











HOW TO ENJOY MUSIC. 


By Fanny 


AM told that the present 
is a time of doubt and 
depression among musi- 
cians. 





They earn but 
a pittance from all the 
various ways and means open to 
them, and they say the prospects are 
far from promising that they may 
dare hope for even this in the near 
future; all of which leads me to say 
that all the world should have more 
enjoyment from music than they ever 
have had. 





No one with the least gift for this 
art divine should rest until he has 
some instrument well learned. (Here 
is where good times would come in 
for the music teachers. ) 
cure, music 


For a rest- 
is one of the modern 
miracles. 

Yet music has a value according 
to the place and time of 
If a large company are 


hear music, and if each 


its hearing. 
gathered to 
of the same 


Grant. 


company would perform this same 
music by himself or herself, the best 
enjoyment of it would come 
the latter performance. 


with 
Music, with 
love, should be the very breath of 
life to all, hence all should study 
music. 

Art, generally speaking, really is 
the best influence to give us happi- 
ness in the higher things of life. 
Her influence is all-powerful to open 
wide our hearts to the ways of right- 
eousness, but we have to exercise the 
common-place faculty of judgment to 
decide how, and when, and where 
our art is going to take us. Our 
tendency in this age of cram is to 
accrue a culture that is no culture, 
an art, as of painting, music, and all 
the list, that is no art at all, but 
rather the mastery of tools of art. 
What we do not enjoy with all the 
heart and soul is time wasted to us 
in art. 
































MRS. FLORA M. KIMBALL. 


Mrs. Flora M. Kimball, who died at National City, Cal., July 20, was a 
native of New Hampshire, who had made her home on the Pacific coast since 
1861. During her life in this state Mrs. Kimball was a successful school- 
teacher, having been at one time at the head of the High school in Concord. 
In California she was equally diligent in work of public importance and 
served the state faithfully and valuably as a member of the special commit- 
tee to investigate silk culture and as a member of the World’s Fair commis- 
sion. She was deeply interested in woman suffrage, and was an officer in 
many associations designed to bring about this reform. She contributed fre- 
quently to the press and to periodical literature, and was noted throughout 


California as a woman of culture and ability. . 


ABRAM GREENLEAF. 


Abram Greenleaf, a native of Portsmouth, born, 1814, died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., October 8. His father was a prominent politician in New Hampshire 
a half century ago. Mr. Greenleaf began life as a printer, and at the age of 
twenty-one purchased the New Hampshire Gazetfe, which he published for 
five years at Portsmouth. He became a teacher in the Portsmouth Girls’ 
High school, and in 1844 removed to Brooklyn. During President Polk’s 
term he was a custom house inspector. Subsequently he went into the stor- 
age business, and at one time controlled seven warehouses. 


REV. JOHN R. POWER. 


Rev. Father John R. Power, formerly pastor of St. Joseph's church, 
Laconia, died October 8. He was born in Chelsea, Mass., in 1850, and 
educated at St. Charles college in Baltimore, Md. He was ordained by 
Bishop Bacon at Portland, Me., in 1873, his first pastorate being at Bath, 
Me. Later he went to Exeter, and thence to Keene. He assumed the pas- 
torate of St. Joseph’s church in 1895. Two years later, however, he was 
forced to give up his work on account of poor health. 


HON. CHARLES L. MACARTHUR. 


Hon. Charles L. MacArthur, the veteran editor of the Troy (N. Y.) 
Northern Budget, died at his home in Troy, October 11. He was born Janu- 
ary 7, 1824, at Fremont. 
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CHARLES H. FLINT. 


® Charles H. Flint, who died at Haverhill, Mass., October 31, was a native 


of Allenstown, born January 15, 1829. He was educated at Pembroke acad- 
emy, and taught school for five years at Newburyport, Mass. Later, he was 
engaged in railroading and then went to Haverhill, where he was connected 
with the shoe industry. In 1885, he was a member of the Massachusetts 
general court. 


HON. JOSHUA T. HALL. 


Hon. Joshua T. Hall died at Dover, October 31. Mr. Hall was born in 
Wakefield, November 5, 1828, and was the son of Joshua Gilman and Betsey 
Plumer Hall. He obtained his early education in the district schools of his 
native town and fitted for college in the Gilmanton academy, graduating 
from Dartmouth in 1851. Shortly after he came to Dover and commenced 
the study of law with Daniel M. Christie, and was admitted to the bar in 
1855. He held many public offices, including that of member of congress 
for two terms. 


DR. ABRAHAM H. ROBINSON. 


Dr. Abraham H. Robinson, a native of Concord, died in that city, Octo- 
ber 31. He was born January 8, 1813. He fitted for college at the Phillips 
Exeter academy, and entered Yale as a sophomore in the class of 1835. Two 
years later he was made an honorary Doctor of Medicine and Master of Arts 
by the same college. In the meantime he had studied medicine in this city, 
with Dr. Timothy Haynes, and at Yale and Dartmouth medical schools. He 
began practice in Hillsborough, and later on moved to Salisbury. After 
nineteen years’ practice in the latter place, he removed to Concord, and 
resided there during the rest of his life. He at one time took an active part 
in politics, and was a member of the constitutional convention in 1849 and 
1850. He twice represented the town of Salisbury in the house of represen- 
tatives, and during one term projected and promoted a movement to restock 
the Merrimack river with salmon, which led to the establishment of fishways 
along the stream, and to legislation in the interest of the purpose. During a 
greater part of his residence in Salisbury, he held the office of postmaster. 

During the War of the Rebellion, Dr. Robinson received an appointment 
as acting assistant surgeon, this being the title under which the contract sur- 
geons were known, and for three years was in charge of a post-hospital in 
Concord. During his term, he treated a good many soldiers, and at one 
time his camp and hospital over on the plains was considered almost a harbor 
of refuge for those who had been exposed to hospital gangrene. 

In his profession, Dr. Robinson was an advanced student. He is believed 
to have been the first American surgeon to give the name diphtheria to that 
disease, and as the result of his army experiences he gave many valuable 
suggestions to his professional brethren. Personally, Dr. Robinson was a 
man of charming personality, of broad culture, and sterling integrity. He 
leaves two sons. 























